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An eye for the heroic 


Lorenz E. A. Eitner 
Gdrtcau|t: His Life and Work 
176 do. with 270 illustrations, 44 in 
colour. Orbis. £40. 

085613 384 1 

When Gdricault died in January 1824, 
after many months of incapacitating 
illness, he was just thirty-two - five 
vears younger than Raphael and 
Watteau at their deaths, about the 
sune age as Giorgione and Seurat 
and four years older than Masaccio. 
The premature death of genius is 
always painful to contemplate, but it 
can reasonably be argued that only in 
the case of Gericault did an early end 
radically affect the subsequent 
development of art. In Lorenz Eltner's 
excellent book. GMcault, His Life and 
yfork , we read of him on his sickbed 
lamenting the waste of his talent - “If 
only I had painted five picturesl But I 
have done nothing, absolutely 
nothing!” - and planning huge 
paintings of contemporary events 
Which he must have realized he would 
never be able to carry out. Drawings, 
however, survive for the "Opening of 
the Doors of the Spanish Inquisition” 
and the "African Slave Trade", and 
they show him still struggling to 
achieve that balance between the 
actual and the monumental, the real 
and the emblematic, which had always 
inspired his finest work. Had he 
succeeded his example might have 
proved to be of decisive importance for 
the Kiture. 

One of the most striking features of 
the best painting of the nineteenth 
century If the almost complete 
absence, following the downfall of 
Napoleon, of images reflecting 
"public” issues. Between Delacroix^ 
"Liberty on the Barricades" (1831) and 
Picasars ‘’Guernica” (1937) it is hard 
to think of a single major picture 
twqMiK Manet’s "Execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian" which conveys 
to us io vivid and memorable form the 
triumphs and disasters of the 
intervening hundred years - not merely 
fwodstained events of the type 
lmmortallze.4 in these works but even 
°* that far . more peaceful "heroism of 
modern life" which, for Baudelaire, 
««ld embrace a government minister, 
™*nding on his. political opponents in 
Chamber. ...” . 

The call of Baudelaire (who showed 
awrout no interest in Gdricault) for 
an' art was echoed by many 


writers; and a number of artists, either 
spontaneously or in response to official 
commissions, tried to supply it: but 


Francis Haskell 

“Inquisition" been painted, they might supported him: the State. Eitner is very 
have shown that his earlier “Raft of Uie severe, and on the whole persuasive, in 
Medusa" was not the isolated freak his objections to alt those (from some 
that it came to seem and might thereby of the Salon critics of the Restoration 


unfh fl n |„ . — rr;; **■ hu.uum wa> mu me ihjuucu ircas iid uuickimis hj hii muse ilium auiuc 

exceptions their that it came to seem and might thereby of the Salon critics of the Restoration 
». °iu' L I P ent \ Delacroix have demonstrated how it was possible down to younger art historians - and 
ti Ur, Z5 d u h L s - back ? n the modern t0 P ve 10 die public events of the opera composers - of today) who have 
worm to which his works allude only nineteenth century a dignity which had tried to read an overt political message 

* ■ fi as ?° Ihe hitherto been reserved for the into "The Raft of the Medusa". He 

« 8 P ai . ntin 8 intended to treatment of the history and myths of discusses in detail the rivalries in the 

celebrate the Republic ofl848 made it the Bible and of Antiquity. King's government which led to the 

embarrassingly dear that most gifted actual complicity of some of its 

artists fauna it almost impossible to Gdricault’s ambitions in this respect members in publicizing a scandal which 
respond to such occasions. Even the were formed at a time when a number had led to atrocious suffering and 
monumental realism of Courbet shied of other artists (some known to him, death; and he emphasizes the 


were formed at a time when a number 
of other artists (some known to him. 
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GMcault'i "Study of a kneeling man", pen, 1818-19: reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


away from too close a commitment to 
the present. 

Wars and revolutions punctuated 
the century, governments arose and 
collapsed, mdnarchs visited each other 
and their subjects, scientific 


some wholly independent) had already 

E roved their interest in similar themes: 
tavid, Gros and Goya are the 
outstanding names amoAg them. But 


benevolent reception given to the 
picture by the KinghLmself and even by 
some royalist newspapers. But the fact 
remains that this painting of, . the 


Trade" and "Inquisition" projects. In 
these circumstances where coujd such 
paintings be hung and who would pay 
for them? It is ironical that by so 
passionately involving himself in the 
Issues of his day Gdricault (who had an 
independent income) was also 
inaugurating another tradition - that of 
the homeless picture destined only for 
a museum. 

The first major book on Gdricauit, 
by Charles CKment, was written more 
than forty years after his death, and it 
remains a primary source for almost 
every aspect of the artist's life and work 
- as well as being on excellent book in 
its own right. Since then - ie, for more 
than a hundred years - there have of 
course been a number of useful 
. Catalogues and important articles 
(many by Eitner himself), but more 
substantial works on Gdricault have 
been very rare and mostly 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, it is impossible 
to think of a single book, before the 
appearance of this one, which could be 
recommended to anyone interested in 
the life and achievement of one of the 
most extraordinary painters of the 
nineteenth century. Fortunately this 
astonishing neglect has now been made 
good, ana there are even reasons for 
satisfaction that this long-awaited 
volume did not appear earlier. For two 
notable events in Gdrlcault studies 
have occurred during the last few 
years. 

It had always been known that 
Gfiricault’s life had been profoundly 
affected by a troubled love affair and 
that he had had an illegitimate son; but 
, although Cldment knew the details 
neither he nor any of the artist's friends 
ever revealed them. Only in 1976 did 
the truth emerge that Gdricault's 
mistress was in fact his maternal aunt, 
who was only six years older than 
himself and who survived him by more 
than fifty years. In what seems a rather 
tasteless allusion to Phidre Gdricault 
gave to' his son the name Hippolytc, 
bui more important is the impact that 
this guilt-ridden relationship may have 
s had on his painting. Eitner explores 
y certain pictures with great sensitivity 
it for signs of stress and personal 
e allusions , but these are not easy to find. 


not entered our Imaginary museums. 
Had Gdricault's "Slave Trade” and 


hisiown aims and even achievements disastrous and. cruet consequences, of Although GAricault made some 
were to some extent more daring than . official incompetence is probably the, . drawings of heterosexual lovers which 
theirs-and raised problems which wefe first major work of visual art (I do not are intensely, erotic, his world is 
never solved. For the pictures which he include caricature In this category) essentially a. masculine one of boxers, 
conceived were not the outcome of. ever to -be inspired - by antagonism to sailors, jockeys, and soldiers, and he 
official , sponsorship Indeed they, the ‘‘Establishment" - ana Eitner'S : difW a .series - i of arrogantly virile 
were to some extent directed against atxauntmakesitevidenttbatmuchthe ..’.studies of. the male nude, Eitner is 
the only body which could have same could be claimed for the- "Slave - silrely right in discouraging excessively 


account makes it evident that much the’ 
same could be claimed for the. "Slave 
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deductions 


fulfilled his talents. What he might 


Gdricault's psychological tensions are have done has already been suggested: 
also revealed in his fascination with the what he did do is, of course, timer's 
macabre (though his actual painting of main theme. He shows us a GCricault 
decapitated heads is unsensational) who was almost alone in being able to 
and in some other aspects of his subject avoid the convention 1 and somewhat 
matter: by far his most sympathetic and bloodless feeling for the values of 
successful portraits are those of the antiquity which haunted many French 
Insane, while the ones he painted of artists alter the downfall of Napoleon, 
children can verge on the grotesque. In Gdricnult’s achievement lay not jn 
any case he was more at ease with renouncing those values but in 
horses than with human beings sharpening them against brutal, even 

The other recent contribution to our 1 

tmvvi^rio^ nf n^ricmilt liAs coiYiG with ^ dwwn lo 8 fscc of riderless horses in 
££ Rome, or a slaughter house, or a public 
J SB of fi Ss?& execution, or tCe London slums, and 
invaluable siri« (oSntfng in ftaly after an elaborate process of paring 
but published also in France and away detail he transforms these 
Tout V oeuvre Dein i de* . . transient scenes into visions of 
A?in all these volumes ^natiy of the elemental power. Sometimes when we 
pictures are on an look at . hi pictures we can scarcely 

extremely small scale,, and it is not %P CS& tbe o/ 1 ^ 113 ] ojotif. In one of 
possible to give more titan the bare “J® most magical of Jdl Ins paintings, 
minimum of facts and opinions. None s R jJ°?? n8 ,JL ra Ji[Sf 

the less for the very first time il is now Morse ,n ,. Ro “ en « ,he . c . r V de 
n h n t nnron K< o pro excitement of the Roman carnival has 
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writer and talker he had few rivals even 
at a time, and in a city, where those 
three activities were in apo- 
theosis. Though not gregarious, he 
was sociable, and many were the major 
Parisians of the day who sought him 
out. Though never married, he loved 


pictures reasonably aunuureu «o r “fou nd a n vwhere^ the ever held a paintbrush. As reader, 

or ouT y U n»LSli wri ter . and talker he had few rivals even 

«rfloE“rS“ » Though not gregarious, he 

ntlituae to miner, yimo tor wo nf( “ mnt hn« led tn rhetorical wassociable, and many were the major 

generations has been the leading . P .8 n r. f .u Parisians of the day who sought him 

scholar in the field, but the two books bombast. In The Raft of the out . nough never married, he loved 

!IS(f-W4SLS the S? women and was in 

litner wholly* rejects’ GruSchec’s balance betwen violent sensationa- «E ^eThis 

suggestion that one of the artist's best- 'ism and sense of nobility is precanous ScvhasJarefv NevS 
known paintings - “The Portrait of a and self-conscious But in some ofthe 

Young Man In a Studio’' (formerly ^af was mtt his fteture" 

thought of as a “Self-Portrait) in the wnat was prooaD y ms last picture, Mnate ^ inh jf Dr ivate relations he had 

Louvre - a picture that has come to be "Th= Lime kiln 1 ' in the Louvre. 1 of llSo^e?s that thwlrt^d 

thnuoht of ax emblematic of a whole Gdncault has been able to combine a . F °J “oomess. mat inwarxea 

generation of Romantic artists is too heightened observation and sensibility cunosiry during bis lifetime and has 
generation or iconiaciuc anuis, .is ioo e , rlasdcal rnntrnl on served him well ever since. In the 

weak to be by GCncault. Eitner, witn a reeling ror classical control so vn | lim j nni .„ j n)irn „i „ nf i i n *he nn |p« 

however does not claim to include all discreet and so perfect that these works voluminous Journal, ana in ‘he no less 
nowever, aoes not naira ro uiciuae au ■ ' .r. _ no ,u„ rH „. voluminous correspondence, there are 

the aitist'sw 0r ka_ (though a W gh ' TfftJtJSZ important gaps tW will ’never be 


famous (but not his finest) work, the tbe cora P an y °f women and was in 
balance belwen violent sensations- ®veiy way as distinguished a human 
lism and sense of nobility is precarious be . in 8 “ be was a P a '. nt 1 e ** / ™ s 

. , r • „ . f _ _r . nnvnr.u h«# rnrp.lv hpM vinInf**H Npvpr 


and self-conscious. But in some of the 
London lithographs and above all in 
whBt was probably his last picture, 
“The Lime Kiln” in the Louvre, 


privacy has rarely been violated. Never 
will he be ax widely known as Gauguin 
and van Gogh. Though tender and 
constant in his private relations, he had 
a look of aloofness that thwarted 



V.-KhV. ' 

•rilill- 


the artist's works (though a high 
proportion of them are at least referred 
to in his notes), and he has produced a 
long, well-reasoned and nt times 
moving book rather than the cursory 
text attached to a catalogue of the kina 
that Is now so familiar. 

The effect of the book is to show that 
Gtfricault was both right and wrong to 
deplore the fact that he had not 


rank very high among the rare 
masterpieces inspired by “the heroism 
of modern life.” 


will never be 
a reader of 


closed. The lifelong reader of 
Delacroix will remember page after 


Eitner has sensitively analysed the page in which he confides in us, simply 
emotions and the experiments, the and without pretention; but he will. also 
artistic intelligence and the under- remember pages in which the great 
standing of the past that went into man tells us to mind our own business, 
the creation of these pictures. A AU this makes Eugfene Delacroix a 
really great, if thwarted, master is at very difficult subject for a biographer. 


■The Execution of the Doge Marino Faliero “ by Eugine Delacroix 
(Wallace Collection). 


last given the attention he deserves. 


All this makes Eugftne Delacroix a 
very difficult subject for a biographer. 

A few days after Delacroix died 
Charles- Yriarte wrote that “the best 
biography of an artist is the catalogue 
of nis works”. Lee Johnson quotes 
Yriartein the epigraph to the catalogue 
ralsonni on whicn he has been working 


Sometimes the entries in question are 
wonderfully wayward - as when the 
subject of a lost portrait is pursued 
down the ages in terms of a kinsman 
who figures as n character in Lawrence 
Durrell’s Prospero’s Cell. 

Whether or not we accept Yriarte’s 
estimate of the cataloguers role, it is 
beyond doubt that this particular 
catalogue includes a great deal of new 


Museum 


rauonni on wluchhe has been working catalogue includes a great deal ot new 
tor many yean; and in his preface he ; biographical material and renders all 
gives a spirited defence of the full-scale existing biographies obsolete. This is as 

fnifl . nf HbIo 1 v f c m I aT fanfiin f 


catalogue ralsonni as the instrument of 
investigation best suited to Delacroix's 


iSIr 

jJ. 



: * In Che mechanical Coy museum 
At this end of Brighton’s Palace Pier, 

!• Ten new pence will buy five old, 

For history suffers Iriflatidn as well ’ . . 

And Jean Boudin might not believe 
How big the smudged brown coins appear. 
Designed to fit a pauper's eyes 
Or thojolly Nigger's thrifty tongue. 

But no one Is short of a penny inhere 
And that crimson-lipped, liquorice • 
Cast-iron slave is not one of the relics 
;■ Preserved In this tomb of Amusements. 

; : . Take care. 7hese are delicate engines. 

The pln-tslble pre-dates the. tilt, . « 

Two threadbare teams stand riveted 
In goalless extra time, and the girls 


true of Delacroix’s intellectual 

... development as it is of such minor but M um . . WIM1 B 

achievement: Johnson starts from the perpetually troublesome problems as ^--.5 a i mQs t havidiaii to generalioiis 
premire. that “th. *ord.‘deflilitlve', theiqueijjon ofwhethor he didor did 

applied to accounts ‘of q productive not ^ tiler - a child by his devoted- Delacroix has as surely w David 

artist’s life and work, may be said to W&nt, Jenny le GuAlou. .(For the crystallised the’aspirations othls ageia 

have become obsolete in the history of record, Johnson- believes this ‘Horatii 1 found a pictoml 
ait. This catalogue does not, therefore, supposition to bfc unproven, just ns he eou i V alent for the intense feelings 
aim to be definitive. “The catalogue- infers, from the medical evidence that ^ Xie genemtton d 

form allows later adjustments in ways Delacroix was indeed the son of Enrnnenns bv the Chios massacres", 

that are denied to a conventional Charles Delacroix and not. as has often Europeans by me ^mosmasw 
critical biography, "with its inevitable been supposed, of Talleyrand.) Altogether, this first kju 


himself, with reference to bis great 
paintings. Anyone who compares the 
entry relating to "Liberty Leading the 
People" - “Liberty Guiding (be 
People” would, by the way, be closerto 
the French title - with the catalogued 
the exhibition that was lately dented 
to that one painting in the Lem re can 
Judge for hi mself'tbe amplitude of 
Johnson's annotations, Equally, the 
entry relating to the “Scenes from the 
Chios Massacres" covers the ground 
firmly and with a panoramic 1 insight 
here and there - as when JotuMJ 
remarks that “with a restraint tnii 


form allows later adjustments in ways 
that are denied to a conventional 
critical biography, "with its inevitable 
over-simplifications and limited value 
as an instrument for further starch”. 
By virtue of its limitless ramifications 
and superabundance of - individual 
detail, it has an all-embracing vision 
that we cannot expect of monographs 
on Individual paintings, luminous as 
they may sometimes 1 be. V 1 

Two other .aspects of Johnson's' 
catalogue should be noted at the’out- 


wrvam, jenny re uuiuou. .^or m crystallised the aspirations of his age m 
record, Johnson believes this ‘Horatii 1 round a pictoml 
supposition to bfc unproven, just ns he equivalent lot the intense feeiioff 
Infers from the medical evidence that r n whole aencratton d 

been supposed, of Tajleyrand.) Altogether, this first kcU 

As England has never been rich in i^oaJlent for* W °itSf cornpMw- 
paintings by Delacroix. If Is a wlneedSorc tiiaower* 

consolation to read in this catalogue ^mnletelv nf-studled °re-edited and 
that “The Execution of the Doge ofthe Journal 

Marino Faliero" in the Wallace WLKffH 
Collection was one of Delacroix’s pHiu^S^nf l done nobk sendee, 
particular favourites amonahls output. that h 

Patient 'study .of TDelicroVs StKfflSjW* 
sketchbooks In the Louvre has id moreover, by » 

moreover empowered Johnson to trace illustrations, for 


eumon 01 «w h 

but after half a century rtuch ? 
new can be said, about the Joh 
M uch could be said, moreover, oy. 






set. Furst, the chronology of Dela- Si 1 ® from Titian,' Cariani, 

croix’s life althohgh bnef, Contains “fe school of OentUe Belllrtt and the 
an exceptiohally nigh quotient of • ea ST? v ? n & s i Johannes 

new and significant material* Anyone Str adanus - which Delacroix was able 

i_ ^ ■_ !„r _fl j» -■ -1 * I tn hflrmnnl7P intn o fimrhiiri namNne 



illy ‘tells Mi sett,' 


-muen otruia uc aai«, 
appropriate choice of illutf^ton*- 

■Delacroix In his diary ranged 

spectrum of human concerns 
for images as Insistently as it doc* 
footnotes. 

For the: moment; : 
volume edition of the ^ 
foreword- . by Hubert DjunJscjj. 
well in the hand and has an inut#^, 
leather binding padded In .• W ^ 
wqs unknown m Delacroixs d 
. may still be ranked as uj^nmi • 
Labourdette has adjjM is 
footnotes, but fundamentajy 
still the Joubin edition; /JJ ^ 
; entitled : W believe that, Ajfrfd 
.superseded the pidneerworkofAi^ 
Robaut, so Would he jrtsh ^ 
simsrw.de 1 his own. edition 


the treds In the supersede! his own . ^ 
ars out. the suggestion ■ conrse.. '••• j 

mH V u be , e u p0 i n ^ d by: 77«e EigHieentk Cent ^ ‘ 
nd Paul Huets Degas and Society/ 1689-1789 by 
^aid . Delacroix - the '’ifiS-: 

HfiSF ^ hc j ,0 5 ra i t .rf 0 5^49143^4 volume 2. 


.. V,-. 





i-r 

t^sfeietfCethE 


■ - , l v 1 . Comte; de Ptotoret,- fat this does nof Hshed 9 ^ . 

that T'ydth ! only this ■; Sgs of & la-B^ttito. WS 


extracts from jpurriaU 1 . ; 

Vrtspbndepce, 

“ w * v* 15 and Other: ' cottfompqt??? 

v.M it .Bppearhd ^t . th?, time w . ^ 

foyblvcd foR.: ' '• \ j:' - ' y - •• ' ■ 
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The landscape of the heart 


p. J, Enright 

Elizabeth Spencer 

The Stories or Elizabeth Spencer 

^« in ' £2 95 ' 


its name". ® yoU ! an 4scape of the heart" when so much the child's first day at school. Besides 

is changing, is thinking of the hoy she her parents and her grandfather, she 
In “I, Maureen", a painful account C nev ^. tw 5 nt V J' 63 . 18 . before: he drank has the three old Thomases, unmarried 
of a girl driven into - or perhaps h ® a ^ 7 then - and,t is only right that he sister and bachelor brothers, who live 
embracing - something near insanity. *b° uld . 8P on drinking heavily, next door, with their eccentric dogs, 

. ... Cnntrflnwis** nn hprRrcl rlouinUnm* .1 i. ...I...LI ■ 


or brothers, who live 
their eccentric dogs, 


Elizabeth Spencer was bom in 
Mississippi ( A ‘the South’, our much 
perused literary land", as Eudora 
Wejty puts it in her amiable but brief 
foreword), was “indefinitely detained" 
in Italy, and now lives in Montreal. 
These are the terrains of her stories, 
not invented, but found or given. 

The now reader of this generous 
selection of stories drawn from the 
period 1944 to 1977 - mind still virgin, 
apart perhaps from some vague 
confusion of Elizabeths: Bowen, 
Taylor, Bishop, Hardwick, Jennings, 
Jenkins- will be struck by those coolly 
brilliant phrases, images or apergus 
which at once mark out the artist from 
the journeyman of letters: the more 
brilliant for their seeming casualness, 
they appear, you do not hear them 
coming. In Venice, German tourists 
move “in a slow, solemn, counter- 
clockwise procession ... as though 
under tribal orders to see everything”, 
while the pigeons are “more 
mechanical still, with their wound-up 
motions, purple feet, and iewel-set 
eyes". In Rome , when a small bell rings 
in- a small church close by, “one 
actually looked about, expecting to see 
it, as though for a bird which had burst 
out singing". In Mississippi, a white- 
shirted rider hugs the horse so low that 
yon would think the animal “had run 
under a low line of drying laundry and 
caught something to an otherwise 
empty saddle ana bare withers". 

In the second story here, “The 
Eclipse", a twelve-year-old boy thinks 
that his music teacher, reckoned by the 
community to fancy herself just 
because she has lived in New York and 
knows about music, Is really “no more 
■*tudwip<than a star", but. grows 
indignant when she deserts him for a 
newspaperman she knew at college. 
Later He worries, "How did she get 
komr?" Elizabeth Spencer - is 
beautifully deft in her dealings with 
child characters. Two little girls at 
Christmas, comparing presents, find It 
ampler to think of what they didn't get 
than of what they- did. And especially 
fine is "Moon Rocket", about a space- . 
shuck American boy and a Korean war 
orphan. Bill is always asking Janey 
. jmat her Korean name is, because he 
■ ukes to hear her reply: “something that 


the narrator recalls a winter night of Con i tranw i l5 e, °n her first day in Rome, their valuable china (from which tne- 
driving snow, “snow everywhere, at , * as *’ a ^ ,ss Theresa Stubblefield, dogs are fed) and the rosewood 
teeming, shifting, lofty as curtains in ^ "P.i 33 nursed a succession of furniture which had belonged la a 
the dream of a mad opera composer, Stubblefields through their lengthy and highly educated aunt, now dead, 
cosmic, yet intimate as a white thread r 51 l Qesses .- receives letters from whose parrot could quote Shake- 
caught in an eyelash". Even here there 5.? me the death of Cousin speare. There’s family life for you - 

are traces of stoic humour. Maureen is ^ c ar r "intrng that something will surelv all the life vou could ever wish 
an unhappy “I" on the run from “We” t ave 10 b ® done ( b V her ) about Cousin 
specifically from the Parthams, a Emma. She tears the letters up and 


caught in an eyelash". Even here there 
are traces of stoic humour. Maureen is 


highly educated aunt, now dead, 
whose parrot could quote Shake- 
speare. There’s family life for you - 
surely all the life you could ever wish 
for. After that first day at school, life 
changes: the same faces are there, at 


UVUI UiV IRIUtClUlO, “ 1% ’ lL • ■ - - - -- — r B — I 

wealthy Montreal family into which D “F es ‘he pieces in a pot containing a home, but somehow they are fading, 
(astoundtngly, since she is neither jvnite aralea, on tfa Spanish Steps. “This was the big surprise, and I had no 
pretty nor “classy") she has married. 4 ™*“ 3 do , ub i power over it." 

ran’t th^thy) h Srtuall! e iTO £?* thera *into^isua"^ng°I J- if « is important right down to the 

They have first a nabv bov^ the looked! statu . e °* som e heroic classical woman * 3St crev,ce , a11 ^ f° r ? er ; T be 
for crown prince, an^then’ a girl, “Isn’t elr?v wnins FebS skv will tefl 


Nature great? She belongs to the 
Parthams." 

“The Adult Holiday", written in the 
early 1960s, is a jewel, four pages long. 
A husband erupts in a violent, 
incomprehensible, unforgivable rage 


statue of some heroic classical woman 
holding a dagger that drips with stony 
blood, she adds: “And it they should 
ever object to what I did to them, 
they’ve only to read a little and learn 
that there have been those in my 
position who haven't acted in half so 
considerate a way.” 


incomprehensible, unformvable rage Elsewhere a young scientist, Aline, 
against his wife - short of his promptly specializing in disease-carrying para- 
admitting to insanity, she has no option sites found in South American 
but to pack her bags and call a lawyer, countries, remembers the day when 
Turning herself into a maid, she gets she excitedly told her family that she 
out the silver and polishes it, without had been promised a fellowship after 
gloves: her splotched hands will no graduating: “One by one she saw those 
doubt annoy him, but “lamenting her faces, so like her own. turn alum, and 
hands would be like mourning the 
death of a kitten after the funeral of a 


Life is important right down to the 
last crevice and corner. The tumult 
of a tree limb against the stormy- 
early morning February sky will tell 
you forever about the poetry, the 
tough non-sad, non-guilty struggle 
of nature. If is important the way 
ants go one bemnd the other, 
hurrying to get there, up and down 
the white-painted front-porch post. 
The nasty flash and crack of 


rumpus, clearly of cultural implication, 
over the ambassador being poisoned 
by the ceiling paint: 

Ceiling point? No Roman ever 
believed this, just as no American 
ever doubted it. Solemn assurances 
eventually were rendered by a US 
medical staff that the thing had 
actually taken place. The Romans 
howled. You could judge how close 
you came to being permanent here 
by how much you doubted it. 
Martha too is escaping - from her 
husband, a great and good thinker, 
teacher, financial expert and so forth: 
clearly a dragon. She doesn't find her 
perfect gentle knight; if she did, she 
would probably run away from him 
too. Her love affair with a visiting 
expert (knights shouldn’t be already 
married) is conducted in “starved little 
rooms" around the city, even though 
she has a fine apartment. Sexual 
attraction, and action, are conveyed 
with finesse. Perhaps “Knights & 
Dragons" is too extended for tne story 


gloves: her splotched hands will no 
doubt annoy him, but “lamenting her 
hands would be like mourning the 


faces, so like her own, turn glum, and 
dollar signs, as if in comic strips, 
appeareef to grow on their eyeballs." 
Tne story begins in a New Orleans 
restaurant where she is chatting with a 


child". When their little girl comes Tne 9tory begins in a New Orleans 
.home from school and asks why restaurant where she is chatting with a 
everyone is sad, her father tells her, young man met at a convention & few 
because tomorrow is his forty-fifth months previously. He comes from 
birthday. If her mother had gone away Chicago, where (unless perhaps they 
{toon after they met, then he wouldn t are Jewish) they don't nave families 
be here on his forty-fifth birthday, he Uke hers. “Good God”, he jokes, 
would be somewhere else .... “Incest, suicide, insanity, cancer, 
“Where would it be?” the child asks, murder, divorce. Is that the best, realty 


The nasty flash and crack ot novel maimosi; crew imo. uespneuic 
lightning, striking a tall young tree, local successes, characteristic (we now 
is sometning you have got tq see to see), of this autnorj the tale is more 
know about. Nothing can change it; elusive than even this author's delicacy 
il is just itself. of touch can justly require, and the 

“tore.'h“i I lUtte! I could" I make « “ L u " d = f r Xcmem' '°° pro,rM,ed 
the stream run backward, I lost them P* occs s of refinement , 
completely in the end. Little guilt, AHne’s picture of her family - 
the little sadness I felt sometimes: "incest, suicide, insanity . . .’ - bring 
was it because I hadn't really wanted to mind Marvin Mudrick’s suggestion 


completely in the end. Little guilt, 
the little sadness I fell sometimes: 
was it because I hadn't really wanted 
them enough, held on tightly 
enough, had not, in other words, 
loved them? 

Now they are all dead, dogs, parrots 
and people, and furniture is dispersed. 
"Long before anybody died, or any 
animal, 1 was walking in a separate 
world." Yet years later, at a fnend’s 
house, she sees a box of blue milk glass 


Because they didn’t want to. There is lawyer. She says, “rve only described 
nothing "slight" about this spare, my immediate family", adding: “Of 
concentrated story, to which a coarser course, I love them all." Self- 
writer would have given an unhappy knowledge is something she believes 
ending without thinking twice. in. although (she muses to herself) 


that the future historian wishing to get 
a sense of what life was like In the US 
between FDR and Nixon need only 
empty out the whole sack of [Joyce 
Carol] Oates “and scratch around in 
the true grain of America": "Typical 
activities in Oates novels arc arson, 
rape, riot, mental breakdown, murder 
(plain and fancy, with excursions into 
patricide, matricide, uxoricide, mass 


Effi?* America, her world, is a different one - 


house", she is told. Without thinking, 
she moves her finger to the hidden 


ending without thinking twice. ' in, although (she muses to herself) 

m.- . . ’• , “trying to find it in the bosom of a 

p h n»rtin,u»?lv ;i l Ihe Mississippi family wds like trying to 

KfcSK ipnE V. 15? y !n find SOme 0b i ect ‘ 0Sl in 3 »8« nt ‘ c atllc « 

‘ilSELSS when you really didn’t know what you 
clraelv krdf feirdiy: a source ot contort were [ ooking for”. In these stories, 
but also of suffocation, it gives you Ught-hearted passages are often less 

•Annrate vnurself narhaOs hv necessity “ rK * J u * 1 88 somore passages Slop 


a world shared with Eudora Welty, 
Willa Cather, Katherine Anne Porter, 


pursued In various guises, in. varying „ Maureea escapes fro® s.«o 
degrees of comedy and of tragedy, witn Parthams, but at a dreadfel cost, aqd 


sentimentality always evaded nimbly, only into a versjpn of Umbo. A much 
The woman who remarks: that there more affectionate and tadeed moving 
have to be some things you can count account of the process is unfolded in 
on, for you need “a sort of permanent “The Day. Before”, which starts with 


h2l SSS, if inrkerf* Jffan Stafford, Anne Tyler and (it isn’t 

^ essential to be a female but it helps to 
inShl rlKfailS uSh wEu itv new Vlad come from the South) Peter Tayloi - 

Ihev never been then at att? I and mUcb cl(Kcr t0 Henr V James and 
h Edith Wharton than to the noisy, 

wondered. sweating males (though females are 

Thai is a perfect story, which means eligible too) responsible for what is 
it could neveT be a novel. The longest commonly thought of as the American 

S lece here is the ninety-page “Knights Novel, even the Great American 
: Dragons” - the author remarks that NoveL It may be - for it is in the nature 
“it wound, up a novel". - which of good writing to show up jts own 
concerns an American woman working occasional .deficiencies - that with, 
at (he US cultural office in Rome. This some of Elizabeth Spencer's stories t he 


md lodged- moving establishment Is portrayed humorously . whole is less than the aunt of the parts, 
cess is unfolded in .but with no trace ;of guying; Its director But, the ‘ par Es - generally add lip to, ft. 
, which starts with geti "involved In a ^Tong-runnihg considerable amount, ' 


•Patricia Craig 

: Clare Boylan 
. A Nihon the Head ' 

Hamilton, £7,95, 


Reproduction” (rich in irony and , To-oIA* 

drollery) and.“Tho Complete Angler LllltiB : 1 BylOf 

. (a splendid conversion of teaak — 

Walton’s classic into a handbook on p 0SBMAR y Banning 

Boylan’s prose comes complete with Open the Door 
tricks and trimmings ("She threw him a I80pp, Cape. £7.95. • 

. . j|_ I — • lilt n nAt 021 125 


four-year-old protegd) arid Meg readlng whcn away from home", has 
Lodexs (the professors wife) complete brought Dombey ana Son. 
the team. Gwyneth is la Jove with . Manning’s unravelling of memory, 
Barbara (who turns her down during a consciousness and family animosity is 


feckless smile from under a hat. 
Alarming blue carnations sprang up 
around her skull”) - it’s prose, indeed, 
that positively sits up 6n its hind legs 
arid begs to be noticed. For all flint, tn* 


h ?Ppw in bed, their ovt’Q br spmeOnc ; Head ^ art' ; less >!!w|rcofi 
j. - Here romps, revelations and eccentric than Gare Boylan': 
rcmoos take' place Incontinently, noV el .Holy Pictures (thou, 
1 j-tiey afe also domestic stories, with AvuhArRnt work has a Rood 


ylan’s recent 
though that 
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"What’s It about; this book?” 

: "it’s acollecdon of Welsh folk tales. 
Tales of •re'venge and magic and > . 
love." k-'-. 
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adroit and . economical., m distinctive incidents, get a shoeing k ^ hoto^aDlwrlUid draughU' 

'and mistresses absorb her to Hubert Sdert at a site In &orth Wales. 

^bon.'Womdh'S tears arid|ears are around, tor a i oonaraiw 'Welsh' herself, V Gwyneth ■. is also 


! with hw husband. Iffero is, pot much Gwyneth, for example, on an evening ; 
jipam ^or. JlveUijeju, Or. ‘bonhomie - „ walk: '''•• ■ 

indeed r Rosemary Mannings fourth a strange day it's been. I made 
novel 1 is one of introspection and self- another find in my trench: a 
revelation in which the characters, like t beautiful little bone ornament ... 1 
the followers of the Bleated Bran In was tempted almost beyond bearing 
theAfaft/riog/ofl, find lhemtelves forced to slip it into my pocket. To give it to 
to “open the door” on their suffering Deborah. Only two days now. Oh, 
and loss. ■Vengeance (Loders, for ; God, no - not Alan. He's stopped 
.example, believing his wife to be about fifty ynrds away. I shan’t .. 
responsible for his son’s death, has . mdve. 

return home sadder and vriser with ’ 

than hi imagmes os Meg’s resolution, l U“d e Bn ert - . 

ironically, is to leave him. , Thlp. book . Is a. collection, of .. 

' introspective tales. Tales of 'love and ; 

••! Open the Door is weighty- wlth^ rovepge and resolution. But tne simple 
allusion. The Mabinogion parallels are mythic symbolism of the Mabinogion; ., 
not the orfiy orips: between bouts of mpdel is, sadly; lost in Manning’s 
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Open the Door is weighty- with 
allusion. The Mabinogion parallels are 
not the oriiy onps: between bouts of 


not the- only onps: between bouts of mpael is, sadly, lost in Mannings / . , ; pijij-f?- 
drdnkenriess, Ralph has been kept attempt, to fa Proust, Stendhal and ‘ - V;,s : iy 
goihg for the past thirty: years by ' Dickens all at: once. Brahwen ‘and .. > 

reading his dog-eared volumes of Bjpdeuedd could never have stood up - . ;i • W 
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to so much recollection, anilysjs and 
morality. And neither can Ralph or 


. And neither can Ralph or 
Hubert or Meg ot Gwyneth. 
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The view thatPbUbsaphy has no 
. prdpeir subiect;matter is Rprty’fl 
pragmatism.lt is the belief that there is 









In process of liquidation 


Richard Rorty 

Consequences of Pragmatism: Essays 
1972-1980 

237pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50 
(paperback, £6.95). 
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Readers of Richard Rorty’s influential 
Philosophy and The Mirror of Nature 
found an attempt to subvert an entire 
philosophical tradition. The essays in 
the present collection pursue the same 
quarry, with the same verve and the 
same erudition and sparkle. They 
range from relatively orthodox essays, 
like “The World Well Lost", through 
discussions of Wittgenstein and 
Dewey, to entirely subversive attacks 
on the analytic tradition as a whole. It 
is this last aspect which will make the 
collection important, and I shall 
concentrate upon it in this review. 
Rorty’s target is not philosophy, in the 
sense of a broad humanistic attempt to 
see,- in the large, how things (uuig 
together; philosophy in a sense in 
which Conrad and Blake were phil- 
osophers as much as Kant or Witt- 
genstein. His target is something 
nearer to professional, analytic phil- 
osophy, which he calls Philosophy: 
an allegedly un historical, timeless 
Investigation into the nature of 
knowledge or truth or goodness; an 
investigation which counts Plato and 
Descartes, Kant and Russell among its 
heroes, and which yields ever more 
reliable (and intricate) results, as it 
profits horn the research of numberless 
workers. The practice of Philosophy is 
premised on the view that there are 
things to be found out about know- 
ledge. truth, rationality, minds. It is 
premised above all on valuing the 
intellectual virtues of the truth-seeker 
- care, lucidity, open-mindedness, 
willingness to build upon the good 
work of others. The scif-image of the 
Philosopher is, in this sense , a scientific 
one.. But, according to Rorty, this 


of what he does is to endorse, 
and argue for, recognized positions 
within Philosophy. He accepts Quine's 
critique of the analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction. a Kantian mistrust of truth 
as correspondence, a materialist 
mistrust or Cartesian philosophy of 


.pragmatism, it istne oeuet that mere is 
no interesting work to be done in areas 
where Philosophers have assumed 
; that thefe is. Rorty claims Dewey, 
Heidegger, the later Wittgenstein, and 
now Foucault and Derrida, as his allies 
'in the overthrow of Philosophy. 
According lo Rorty such a pragmatist 
regrets the terms of Philosophical 
discussion much as an unbeliever might 
. regret the terras of theological 
. discussions. It is not that he has some 

• positive or negative views about God 

• and Grace. He just wishes that people 
would stop thinking in these terms, 
that they would change the subject. 
Rorty also wants to attract thinkers to 
Philosophy's proper : successor. This 

. should be a shifting historical dis- 
cipline, whose concepts and tech- 
niques are those pf' one culture at, 
one- time:. “the -lu.de- is one about 
.whether philosophy should try to find 
natural -starting-points-- which are 
distinct from cultural traditions, or 
..whether all philosophy, should do is 
compare and contrast cultural tradi- 
tions". . To, . Philosophers who had 
iedfpr taipfth.mg ■ moreendurin 


mind, Davidson's critique of the idea 
of a conceptual scheme, and so on. 
This is oil bread-and-butter lo the 
Philosopher. So how can Rorty also be 
entitled to an Olympian perspective, 
according to which the very discipline 
which has hammered out and learned 
to defend such positions is itself 
profitless? The answer is- that some- 
times the best elements of a tradition 
themselves carry the seeds of 
its destruction. To use the same 
analogy, just as a sceptical tradition 
wi t hin t heology might ena ble one 
legitimately to turn one's back on ail 
theological questions, so a con- 
ventionalist, language-orientated, his- 
torical and anti-foundational tradition 
within analytical philosophy might, in 
principle, enable one to turn one’s 
back on the very questions which gave 
rise to these answers.. 

But the paradox which threatens 
Rorty cuts deeper than this analogy 
suggests. There is a serious option of 
abandoning altogether the concepts of 
theology, n the discipline of rendering 
those concepts intelligible proves 
profitless, its subject-matter dis- 
appears with it. We can live without 
Gods' and Graces. But there is no 
option of abandoning the use of some 
concept of truth, of tne good, of space 
and time, of persons and their know- 
ledge and agency. We have simply 
no conception of adequate ways 
of thought which do not 'use such 
concepts, and if we were told that the 
historical process would eventually 
give rise to such ways of thought, we 
could do nothing to imagine them. 
Like it or not, we have to employ such 
concepts (Rorty thinks this too: in spite 
of his emphasis on the changes which 

Davidson argument against the very 
.sense in talking of alternative con- 
ceptual schemes.) . Given this, and . 
giyen that weare self- reflective, 
curious beings, we ask ourselves for an 
explanation of wbat' our essential 
concepts amount' to. Or we query their 
point, or we ask whether they could be , 
improved or justified, or abandoned, ’ 
or we ask whether they depend upon 
presuppositions or accidents, or are 
essential to all thought. But then iqorie 
step we are doing Philosophy. For 
Philosophy is not defined by insisting 
upon some one particular set of 


Simon Blackburn 

by trying to conduct the search well. 
Again the question arises: how can a 
critic find a space from which to deny 
that there is such a subject, since to 
occupy any such space must Itself 
define a stance on these very 
questions? 

This difficulty comes into sharpest 
focus when we consider Rorty's 
attitude to truth. Rorty's pragmatist 
believes that there is nothing in- 
teresting to say about truth. But he 
also believes that there is no interesting 
difference between, for instance, tmtn 
in morals or mathematics, and truth in 
empirical science. When empirical 
science prides itself on coming nearer 
to the truth about nature, the 
compliment is empty. All that is true is 
that science works, just as ethics 
sometimes does, and just as math- 
ematics does. To say that science 
works because it depicts nature as it is 
would be to fall into the trap of the. 
correspondence theory of truth, and 
this is something which, for Kantian 
reasons, we have learned to despise. 
Now all this is Philosophy. But it is also 
extremely controversial. Science is not 
readily detachable from its own 
explanations of why its theories are 
true: we believe that there are planets 
because there are, and because they 
affect us and our instruments in such- 
and-such ways. In other words, the 
correspondence theory was at worst a 
half-truth: whether or not true beliefs 
correspond with the facts, he who 
would be a true believer must cer- 
tainly repond to them. There are 
explanations of why we are reliable 
signallers of the truth about planets 
and electrons. These explanations are 
part of science itself, and they are not 
paralleled by similar explanations of 
why We are reliable signallers of rights 
ana duties, possibilities and numbers. 
This is'why realism in some areas is 
much more tempting than realism in 
others. It is why Philosophers have 
worried about truth in such areas, and ( 
-why .die motive .to draw distinctions' 
' WiffiftT' 'the' - theory : of 'truth ife • still 
perfectly respectable. Or, if it is not, it 
requires bard work, dirty Philosophical 
work, to Bbow that it is hot. It isgetting 


admires Quine's critique of the distinc- 
tion between necessary propositions 
and others, and indeed he regards 
Quine's attack as crucial to the turn 
away from Philosophy. But Quine did 
not impugn this distinction by hymning 
the relative or conditioned nature of all 
concepts. He found precise problems in 
the concept of meaning which, in his 
view, underlies the distinction. And 
that is getting involved. It is not stand- 


Philosophy is not defined by insisting 
upon some one particular set of 
answers to these questions. It is 
defined only by the' search, and as a 
professional discipline, it defines itself 


involved just where we are tolqnot to 

be; ; • 

And notice that it is no substitute for 
involvement to be told that such 
worries about truth are part of an 
episode in Western culture, or a 
passing phase in the conversation of 
mankind, or an eddy In the historical 
flux which alone grows all concepts and 
problems. How is this to the point? It is 
only a prelude to thinking through the 
Issue, historically conditioned or not, 
on its merits. Tills can be illustrated 
by another central example. Rorty 


ing on an Olympian perch from which 
involvement is seen to be unnecessary. 
So, again, how can Rorty’s pragmatist 
scorn the dirty work? 

The weaker ground Rorty takes in 
answer to this issue is to restrict 
Philosophy, the enemy, to extreme and 
highly unpopular doctrines. In his first 
appearance (page xv) the Philosopher 
is supposed to have the ambition of 
being Morally and Rationally edifying, 
which few of us now cherish. In the last 
essay in the book, he is sketched in 
terms of Reichenbach's belief in the 
timeless merits of logical positivism, 
but as Rorty well realizes, mistrust of 
positivism was fomented and became 
orthodox well within the Philosophical 
community. One can entertain the 
hope of advancing our understanding 
of observation, knowledge, truth, 
persons, without relying exclusively 
on positivist presuppositions while 
doing so. To provide a critique of 
Philosophy, Rorty needs to attack 
more than particular discredited 
varieties of the species. The stronger 

§ round he takes is to point to the 
ivergent traditions within anything 
recognizable as the contemporary 
profession. He stresses the smaller and 
smaller half-lives of fashionable 
doctrines and problems, and he points 
to schisms within the profession, to 
disagreements over technique and the 
merits of rival approaches. All this, ho 
argues, fits badly with the scientific 
self-image of Philosophy. Instead its 
practitioners are like lawyers, equip- 
ped with a set of argumentative skills, 
but with no settled brief,, no per- 
marfent, unhfotbrical set of problems 
laid procedures: above all, no truth to 
find. 

It is one of the great sources of 
Rorty’s influence and appeal that there 
is rome element of truth In this 
diagnosis of the contemporary state of 
Philosophy. Certainly ttye profession 
has fragmented in ways that would not 
_haye Been foreseeable even fifteen 
years ago. This Is not only due to 
the emergence of genuinely difficult, 
technical approaches. It is at least as 
nitich due to the insidious Charm of 
High’ Talk: many respected writers 
appear to take pride in being elusive to 
the point of unintelligibility, and this 
effect is disastrously magnified in many 
students. But it is strange to complain 


Meaningful utterance 


that this is because rational carefni 
truth-seeking is the wrong thing far 
them to be doing. The blunt diaSJsk 
is that it arises because tmth-seelL » 
hard work, and High Talk is easier h 
seems unlikely that more of the saint 
offers a cure, or that it will enabk * 
philosophers to regain the respect d 
other academics, which Rorty impliei 
that we have lost. My impression isthat 
academics, not to mention the worker* 
who support them, like their ph£ 
ophy plain, direct, linear, sdwtifc. 
And in fact this lost respect Is slightly 
mythical: the emergence of interest in 
artificial intelligence, sodobioloev 
empirical studies of perception, in la£ 
guage learning, in serious political and 
legal theory, has given a very much 
wider range of academics a lively 
apprecia tion of the difficulties and skills 
or the Philosopher. 

Philosophy’s preoccupation with its 
own methods is a good thing. It Is 
surprising and distressing how 'link 
permanent and stable agreement 
Philosophers establish. So it is natural 
to worry whether the methods oft 
given time are the right ones, or 
whether presuppositions and wrong 
turns are responsible for the great, 
intractable problems. It is right to 
stress this possibility, and for this 
reason Rorty’s book poses a serious 
and important challenge. It strikes a 
chord to which all serious Philosophers 
respond. But I do not believe that, 
divergences themselves crack our self- 
image. Science is generally thought of 
as a cumulative, convergent en- 
terprise , which might in principle issue 
the last word on the shape of tbe soiar 
system or the nature of gravitation. 
Philosophy is a humane discipline, ‘and 
does well to realize that there may be 
no last word on perception or free wiU, 
any more than there is on the causes of 
the Thirty Years’ War or the nature of 
economic behaviour. But this is do 
reason for downgrading the national, 
scientific virtues and approaches wmei 
we value. For they are c wsttwti 
which arise not because we are footing 
for the last word, but because we u* 
looing for better words. 1 

Certai nly , if the flowers of positivism 
or of logical analysis or of orteastw 
semantic programmes have faded two 
we need to find new ones. So of course 
there is a tendency to indulge Hip 
Talk: what better policy than to ihnw 
off some of our austerity, to let * 
thousand flowers bloom? weU, pe£ 

* haps the trouble Is that the 
of philosophy do not bloom bym®£ 
selves. They need patient and «*«■ 
cultivation, by people who are P, 
distinguishing flowers from weeds, son 
who c?re about the difference. 


Thomas Baldwin 

G. J. Warnock 
M orality and Language 

218 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £ 17 . 50 . 
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and argues persuasively ' that he 
grouped together here two rather 
different kinds of utterance: first, 
those utterances which, by conventions 
which are not . primarily linguistic, 
constitute the performance of “ a 
certain act (eg, the - utterance : of 
“Three No Trumps" in a game, of 
bridge); and second, those utterances 

(the “explicit performatives’’) which 
' ' *' 


show? that it Was .by mefgiiig these two 
dups that AUstinwasietj to'his view 
at explicit perforin drives are; juit 
Conventional way? .of petfonhing the' 
act? . they.; signify^ /arid;' are therefore 

' * L2 £..^1 ' 


hie 
ihlc 

fc-. .afeij when .felicitous, ■ 
lvie',, ruc ‘i^ Warnock allows, ’.non- 
6 S M ywntfc , can alM ba 


meaning determines use rather than 
vice-versa. This Is certainly a thought 
which he propounds in other papers of. 
this collection: but since he does so 
without providing any account. of, the 
nature of meaning itself, it is unclear 
whether he really wants to take issue 
.with the Wittgensteiniari doctrine that 
meaning is use, in all of its many 
interpretations, and if so, why. In one 
‘ vflvec ,,he has 
ilfo:, Contrast 
emphasis to 

— Hare’s- account of 

the- nature of moral concepts. His 
criticfeihs ; . t of ’• . Hare, which : are 
expounded atilqngth in other 'works, 
are her? represented by a cduple 
pf .pajfera ur which 1 he argues tnat 
Hare’s view ; that itibr^l language .qwi 
specially > characterized..' as pre- 
_ ye and^uniVersallzablp i$ “pre- 
terous"; oil the? gfounds that all 
,»™h n W are. iq'tpe relevant. sense; 
urdvertalizaple and .that ; many rion- 
uttera^i^s.arQ.prescripave and 
many, moral :v utterances^ non- 


_ which define .the nature 
empiricism, and so JJ* . f 
. can withdraw from the 

language only b ^ H ab /"SysicS 
pretensions to provide a metap 7? ^ 
Values. It does not follow froin • 
course, that Hare’s fet 

language of morals! is 
• Warnock’s criticisms .of 
.nonetheless seem .... rather ■ . 

. if 


the* concept of obligation juScWf 

ethics^' and that 

prescriptive, and uhlyeridizrt H**'* 

.not: myself wholly 

-Views oh these matters,^ bui.^ 

certainly do hot merit *e 

. treatment. that Warnock ,glye s 
A • . ■?= . 
There ire maov other 
"collecfi' - r 


Christopher Driver 
Tbe British at Table 1940-1980 
212 pp Chatto and Windus/Hogarth 
Press. £8.95. 
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The author was once Features Editor 
of the Guardian and more recently 
editor of The Good Food Guide, and 
these facts would be worth bearing in 
mind if his book did not incessantly 
proclaim them in one way or another. 
Like Guardian and Guide , it is 
addressed in the first plnce to an 
eccentric minority; perhaps not so 
much like them, it also has n more 
general appeal and significance. 

Its first and shorter half consists of a 
dietetic and culinaiy history of Great 
Britain in the period 1940-55, with 
preludial accounts of the Frenchifying 
of genteel cooking in the last century 
' (worse luck) ana of how badly the 
working classes ate in the period up to 
1914 and to some extent up to 1939. 
The working-class part is seen here as 
more a matter of malnutrition than of 
under-feeding - a 1935 document 
shows the family of a part-time East 
End docker doing by no means badly 
[or protein, thotign not so well for fresh 
vegetables. The food Orwell says he 
was given in his Wigan digs is 
depressing beyond measure, unhealthy 
and barely eatable, but he was always 
disimproving on reality about this sort 
of thing, ana it seems safer to get one’s 
bearings from a Royal Institution 
lecture of 1940 which demonstrated 
that laboratory rats given an Indian 
village diet thrived, while another 
group given generic, British working- 
class food (white bread and marge, 
tinned meat, tea, sugar, etc) became 
diseased, distressed and finally 
cannibalistic. 

The reality behind this, and much 


In pursuit of the edible 


Kingsley Amis 

on fetcbe «? > n by when the time came to fish fingers, 
Jn 0W , ° advise .f he chicken in the bag, frozen peas, TV 
^ wn to many unui in dinners and Black Forest gateau, 

iv ^ ad f nd te l r L b S far n e T,iere was no other wav, and I have 

^urdered, along with his wrie nothing against dliles, hut there are 


and daughter, by a crazed farmer in 
Provence. The tradesman was or soon 
became Lord Woolton, Minister from 
April 1940, set on using his powers to 
stamp out the nutritional diseases he 


notning against elites, hut there arc 
dlites and elites, a point worth 
returning to. 

Tlie second half of the book offers 
half a dozen essays on more recent 


imuiuuiiai uiacaaCb lie l ■ 

had seen among Liverpool children. So S ’ beginning with 

the British were aiven the hioh. som , ell Vng on the vanous foreign 

extraction National Loaf, kept short of c ° ok ? nes * ( C $? r L ot j J* Korean, 
fat«j starvpH of c„ onr u rt ,h ,, elc , now established in Britain. Here 1 

in jam and sweets, Encouraged both by K C °I np j ny a liltlc fron ! ,be a “J bor ‘ 
rtenrivntion an a in and ev en demur once or twice. Were 

advertisements to make souS and uk Chinese and Indianieslaurantaotnside 

green vegetables cooked anti in salads. 

So far from going short, the nation ale aMUUt 

more healthily than ever before, or as (kwmw) 

Driver phrases it on a subsequent page, ^ 

stoutly putting truth before trend, the ° iPU1 c T 

Ministry of Food “did more for British 

popular nutrition than the Left Book ^ 

Club ever contemplated”. 
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They are some way out already, if 
.Drivcrisa fnir sample’. An£lite,evcn a 
benign, nost-ciitry one, is often in 
danger of forgetting the public. “Mary 
Douglas's work ‘on deciphering a 
meat* is well known” , wc hear. Not 
where I am it isn't. But anyway, here is 
un extract from an extract from her 
essay on food “as a system of com- 
munication”, commissioned by the 
DHSS: 

One of the structural rules of 
this food system is progressive 
desiccation and geometnfication of 
forms through the day .... This 
progressive desiccation allows of the 
shift from forks nnd spoons to fin- 
gers. The British biscuit ... 


ciMicnoup . 


In the very 
economy of I 
dietary system v 
at work universal 


very simplicity and 
of the working-class 


The Ministry, and the wartime 
experience of keeping the family fed, 
did more yet. Shortage of familiar 
materials and flavourings, and the 
frequent presence of unfamiliar 



/Afejwrc- 


— CCHlMl 


dietary system we are able to see 
at work universal principles of recog- 
nition and stable structuring . . . 
Each significant unit . . . 

Bui perhaps Driver just thinks we 
should take note of thnt sort of thing 
for our own good. No, he pays himself 
of cooking in Hong Kong that “in its 
technical' accomplishment and 
imaginative innovation it is ilseir a 
medium of communication". Now if all 
this were no more than a silly, 
pompous way of saying thnt a good 
cook concentrates on the customer, 
'makes sure he gets through to him, etc, 
then the best of luck to everyone. But a 
dozen pages later Driver is saying, 
incidentally contradicting himself, “A 
Hong Kong meal ... is a statement to 
which customers are secondary." I 
know thnt sort of meal, ana the 
statement is Fuck You, and you 


“ The way lo a man 's stomach is through 


unrationed ones, encouraged a bit of his esophagus , reproduced from 
experiment in household recipes and Minims by Tom Weller (Seeker and 
menus, though it may be doubted Warburg. £1 .95. 0436565803). 


?toiy of those years is the most 
interesting part of this book, and even 
readers who lived through none of- 
.then? may feel the same. The putting 
into effect of food rationing, and its 
Subsequent course, were among the 
very few uniformly successful British 
operations of that era. For once we 
were ready - rather , creepiiy . so in 
retrospect, since It seems the 
department that grew Into the Ministry 
of Food Had got permission to print 
ration-books in July 1937, over a year 
before the Munich agreement. 

• As Christopher Driver’s account 
makes clear, the Ministry’s policies in 
aim and detail were largely the work 
' t * 0 I™ 0 * a gourmet nutritional 

biochemist and a reforming shop- 
keeper, The scientist was Jack 


experiment m household recipes and 
menus, though it may be doubted' 
whether any lasting impression was 
made by the availability in the late 
1940s of whalemeat and snoek (tinned 
barracouta from South Africa). The 
need to use up leftovers and scraps had 
the same emboldening effect. When 
normal supplies finally returned a few 
years later, the stage was set for the 
enormous success of Elizabeth David's 
books on Mediterranean food, French 
country cooking and Italian food. The 
return from France and Italy of 
thousands of servicemen newly 
accustomed to a daily intake of wine no 
doubt helped to make a kind of middle- 
class hobby or craze out of food and 
drink. 

Even committed cooks need nights 
off, but what these would have found in 
the restaurant or cafe round the corner 
was mostly miserable in both aim and 
performance - no gastronomic 
revolutions there. But elsewhere there 
was stir end movement. This was the 


a contemporary art, progressive, 
innovative, challenging, self-aware 
and cut off from the public like 
contemporary music. His kind of meal 
is a transaction between specialists. 
Hence his attitude lo authenticity - 
leave the seaweed and the strychnine in 
the anaconda soup for him and Mary 
Douglas and forget .the rest of us. As 
far as I know he has not yet applied for 
a restaurant to be given an Arts 
Council grant, but wait till an Eskimo 
eatery opens in Camden Town. 

Not so much an 61 ite, more a coterie. 
One day we may find ourselves faced 
with the choice of Driver's anaconda 
soup and synthetic turkey mnae from 
soya bean. In the meantime, I wish he 
and Mary Douglas would use some of 
their influence on that old thing about 
' raising the standard of cooking in 
Britain. 77>nris the need. If tomorrow 
every restaurant and club in the land 
were to cook exactly what it cooked 
today, but properly, the job would be 
three-quarters done. Take a case - 


although poached salmon is a favourite 
dish of mine, 1 hardly ever order it 
these dnys because of the number of 


London really so uncommon in the pompous way of saying thnt a good 
19505 as he says? Ah, but in the Game cook concentrates on the customer, 
they were. He (later) approvingly 'makes sure he gets through to him, etc, 
quotes a reference to Chinese cuisine, then ihe best of luck to everyone. But a 
Surely “Chinese cuisine has about as dozen pages later Driver is saying, 
m V cb prepmg as ’European incidentally contradicting himself, “A 

cuisine ? And I think chop suey Hong Kong meal ... is a statement to 
onglnated ■ n America, not China, which customers are secondary." I 
Never mind. My quarrel is about know thnt ^ Q f meal, and the 
authenticity. Driver keeps scolding us sta temenl is Fuck You, and you 
for normalizing or Anglicizing exotic haven’t got to go to Hong Kong for it. 


iui liuniiuiiuiig ui niigin-iitiip, haven't got to go to 

dishes and not putting up with gen- So i 10 i s far enough, 
uinely ethnic ones. Pfui! Authenticity 


has never done anything for me; 1 go to 
a restaurant for a meal, not a history 
lesson. What we take from others we 
inevitably and rightly assimilate to 
what we have already. I wonder if 
Driver (who like? musical analogies) 
enjoys authentic gypsy music more 
than what KAlmtin and Johann Strauss 
made of it. 

And yet frozen chicken does taste qf 
nothing very much, and real Cheddar is 


What does this talk of com- 
munication and geometrication, 
structuring and significance remind 
one of? Pseuds’ Corner, certainly, also 
of introductions to catalogues at one- 
man shows and reviews of works of 
literary criticism; art talk, in fact. No 


harm in that , you may say, nothing new 
either; people have always gone on 
about the art of cookery. There is the 
point that if you call a cook an artist , 


food Food 


of Raymond Postgate, the much belter than whatever it is they try you are stuck with havinato find a new 
ood Club, its Guide and, to to give us instead, and out at lunch word to describe De tbes and 
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times it tins arrived so overcooked that 
1 have had quite literally to wash it 
down. Lei some energy be put into 
getting that sort of thing put right. If I 
can have a last musical analogy, I 
should like to sec our food upgraded 
.from somewhere around Sterndale 
Bennett to Elgar, not transmogrified 
into Villa-Lobos or Khachaturian, let 
alone Stockhausen. 

It must be added that when Driver 
is not being tiresome about 
communications systems or chiding 
“the British" for their taste in food, he 
‘has some very interesting things to say. 
He is good on prices, on taste- 
measurement, on the strictly limited 
convenience Qf convenience roods and 
particularly on how “the British" run 
their catenng industry. Like *- dare I 
say it? - an expert chef, he balances his 
ingredients or narrative, background, 
fact, figure, illustration and anecdote 
with a sure hand. Consequently he is 
i able to convey a great deal of 
, inform ation in a most readable form . I 
found his book thoroughly enjoyable. 
t But he really should not go moaning 
1 on about the absence of a successor to 


Buckinghamshire. The first object of 
the Guiaers was given by Postdate as 
-■‘to raise the standard of cooking in 
Britain", but of course he didn’t mean 
In general, he meant in posh places, the 
kind of places he and other prosperous 
socialists felt at home in. Heedless and 
unheeded, the masses went back to 
their beloved white bread, suaar, 
sweets, biscuits, cold ham, baked 
beans, pickles, crisps and the rest as 
soon *s they could, and straight on 


painted on, because its texture vyds no meant than that a first-rate. meal is a w. 5 . crawiora Ltd anq puousnen in 
different from that of the crumb. The splendid experience nnd a first-rate 1938 and 1958, valuable as these. no 
chapter on ; food technology^ all about chef fl fine fellow, then again all right , doubt were. Why on earth could he not 
“plant milk" and TVP - texturized The trouble is that. Driver, means far : perform or atTeasfforganize snch an 
vegetable protein taken from more than ’. thqti Cookery, to him investigation himself? That can be his 
cottonseed or groundnut and got up as .pretends to fe not. Just an qrt But; jiexl Job, 1 ‘ , . . . • ' 

steak or smoked salmon : Is no fun to ■ “• - • : "• • 

read. Before very .long the Guiders' . 

may be as far out On the fringe as , ■ ; jaFTHWl!! Hf I3 KM ' . ' - ' . . ' ' ' 

Morris dancers or collectors of Nazi ' 


gear, only working longer hours with 
nil that livestock to look after. 


Anne Smith 

Rudolph KEfcNA-and Anthony . 
Moonev .• 

Palaces: Victoria^ anp i 


just believe iu “longitudinal” bars, but 
balked at the “U-shaped sections" of 
seating which afforded “an agreeable 
measure of autonomy to convivial 
groups”: ». 


to the still-functional Victorian dubs, 
with lists of the real ales they sell. AH 
the little snippets of social history, 


•vCdwardian. Pqb$ of Scotland 1 - ^ ;? 
1 167pp, Edinburgh:: Paul Harris. £20 


•'■^ e ^ b ^tle of this bbok is misleading, 
-■ s^a gpod two-thirds of it is taken up 
^»t ,i[exqlqsively. with historical 
• ; 'hf^ 0;tss lbe . drinking-habits oE 
, u^^gjans -'a topic, one Feels, best 

- • ! ^.^ m,- architectiJral ramble , round 
left of tuni-of-the-centuty pubs 
^ Glasgow atjd^Edinburgh, wfth the 
, <SJ®®wwl,bold venture tip the road tb 
;. i ^jWlpy ind pn excutaloh to Aberdeen. 


7 In Rudolph Kenna, and Arithony 
Mooney; T.suspect, .we have' a pair 

Permeating their text, like the drone or 
the bagpipes, is a lament for the snugs 
of yesteryear. Pfoases like .‘‘In recent 
years, afas . . And “Today, das 
. crop tip all over the place, and in 

their conclusion they actually compare 
the latter-day destruction of Victorian 
mibs to “the iconoclastic heyday of 
John Knox’’. Side-by-stde with this, it 
* almost goes without saying, is asortof 
hearty Scottish male chauvinism about 
drinking, coupled with a cbinple e 
naivetyabouf what, is Involved. In 
maintainincapd running npub.Th^ 
.tell us in «D rseriopsnessi .for 
that the “solid and ornate fittings or a 
Victorian pub “required the occasional, 
.'application of elbow-grease.,.: after 
' t.Ki, • ■ i n . n brc.At and reoetitious 


inserted, at random throughout the 
text, cbuld then be collected together 
ip one place to iprovide toe '.drinkers 

• ■with app^priat e “^9f® s f,.. • J 

• deals, in passing, *Ith the publicans 
themselves, several of whom had very 

.* chequered careers. George Shield Peat , 

' for example, bom 1 In Strathaveij, 
emigrated; to America, where he 
worked w a cowboy ^ for several years 
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copper, Drass auu 

.plasterwork these pubs Contained. . 
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■ agency, then as a commercial traveller^ 
Eventually. He: became jjroprietpr of , 
‘ the Paviltbn Bar In Glasgow, The.. 
Victualling Trades 1 , Review { curiously v. 
names of mdgaz|nes kit not italicized 
: In this book) provided the authors with. , 
their more • entertaining bfts of • 
information. .. ’ ..f 

. peopte'sPalacesfippemU? baalmed 

at the casual reader, of the degree of 
ignorance to require a , Glossary to 
explain such ; obscure architectural/ 

, interior -5 decorative; term* ^ 
“Renaissance', v. ^stejned riass • 
“turret".. “Wood panel , ^wrbugrit : >. 
!' iron", e«i. But will ^Uch a reader be- 
prepared tci handover £20 ofhlsdnnk- ; : 

h-- 11 - ! '■ • 


‘My God, I've got it/ te cried. ‘That*s the chambef 
ahead. AND THEY’RE FILING THP BARS. 1 

Find out what happens, next in the daring adventures of George 
Kanbury, the resourceful Jonah Mansel and young Richard Chandos and 
enjoy the exploits of other gallant Englishmen as they dash Into high 
adventure in the great age’ of thriller* - the glamorous twenties r in 
CLASSIC THRILLERS; a NEW paperback series with splendid 
1920s- style covers jwd entertaining new inttoduettona by well-known 
feiriou* contemporary ^wrliers such a*. Richard Usbome, Tom Sharpe, 
jtiliah Sym 6 ns and; Ion Trewin . In your local bookshop* NOW! . 
i*.- . J. | ’ J. • * ■ • “H" 41 ' " * 

‘SAPPBR’i Bulldog Drummond , 

£2.50 

JOHN BUCHAN; Castle Gay 
£2.5p ‘ ! . 

DORNFORD YATES: Blind Comet 
'£2.50' ■ 

EDGAR WALLACE: The AUnd of Mr J. G. Reeder 

£2,50 

Coming In October ; ' 

! LESUE CHARTBRIS: Enter the Saint 

.£2.50 ■ .‘v : • 

‘SAPPER*: The Black Gadg 

£ 2.50 J;,. ' ' ■ :. . 

JOHN BUCHANS The' Courts of the Morning 

£3.50 !. ‘ ••• . V :■ ;V! .V 
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concentrate much into one name, the yesterday I was issued with a roll whose Offenbach, never mind Schubert and the ieports on national food habits 
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Behind the Green Curtain 


John Bowman 

Robert Fisk 

InTImeofWar: Ireland, Ulster and 
the price of neutrality 1939-45 
565pp. AndrdDeutscii. £25. 

0233 975144 

In the pages of his literary magazine 
The Belt in 1951, Sean O'Faolain 
suggested that Ireland was “snoring 
gently behind the Qreen Curtain that 
we have been rigging up for the last 
thirty years - Thougnt-proof, World- 
proof, Life-proof. Nothing in that 
first thirty years of Irish independence 
did more to Teinforce this Green 
Curtain than the policy of Irish 
neutrality during the Second World 
War - or 'The Emergency” as it was 
officially and tellingly termed south ol 
the border. Robert Fisk has written the 
best book yet published on this subject, 
bringing to the work the skills of 
investigative journalist, war 
correspondent and historian. The 
writing is lucid, the research scholarly 
and much of the material - especially 
that from the Northern Irish archives - 
is new. Indeed, some of the files to 
which Mr Fisk had access have since 
been withdrawn by the Public Record 
Office of Northern Ireland. He has 
augmented his researches in 
government archives in London, 
Dublin and Belfast with private papers 
and interviews throughout Britain and 
Ireland. Given these researches and 
the generous canvas supplied by his 
publisher - 482 pages of text - it is 
regrettable that tne nook suffers from 
some flaws of structure and focus 
which detract from its many merits. 


fn his preface Fisk disclaims any 
intention of offering a definitive 
history of the period. He sees his book 
as "a contribution to the study of 
Anglo-Irish relations and partition": 
yet he ranges sufficiently beyond these 
topics to leave one with the regret that 
he did not choose either to focus more 
rigorously on them or to attempt a 
more comprehensive history of 
Ireland's war, despite the paucity of 
detailed monographs which should 
ideally precede such a work of 
synthesis. While there is little here 
which is not worth recording, at the 
conclusion of the book the reader is left 
with the impression that on this 
occasion the whole is not greater than 
the sum of the parts. Indeed one 
reaches page 450 with the story still 
only at 1941 and is left with the 
impression that an even lengthier work 
was contemplated but was truncated. 
In effect the book is concerned with 
Ireland's experience of the war up to 
the American intervention after Pearl 
Harbor in December 1941. A 
postscript covering what Sir John 
Maffey termed ‘ r the world radio 
contest” between de Valera and 
Churchill at the war's conclusion is 
added, along with a brief and judicious 
analysis of the effects of Irish neutrality 
on south and north. It is a serious error 
to ignore entirely the American Note 
episode in 1943-44, which had a greater 
bearing on Anglo-Irish relations and 
on partition than many of the episodes 
and themes Fisk does include. 

The central episode in the book - the 
British kite-flying suggestion of June 
1940, that Irish unity might be effected 
in return for an end to neutrality - is 
well told, but the sources used are not 
exhaustive. The American records, 


and the papers of Neville Chamberlain 
and Lionel Curtis, contain evidence on 
this offer, and in particular on its 
provenance, which suggests a more 
complex picture than the one 
presented here. 

Despite these reservations it must be 
repealed that Fisk's is the best extant 
account of the subject. His use of his 
material - while occasionally too 
indulgent - is skilled: his handling of 
the strategic and military dimensions is 
excellent, as befits a seasoned war 
correspondent. Belfast’s experience of 
the Blitz is told as never before. The 
author quotes from a German. pilot's 
report, from the recollections of 
Belfast citizens and of Dublin firemen 
despatched to help, from the official 
Stormont accounts and from the Irish 
novelist Brian Moore’s description of 
the scene in the city's mortuary: 
body on body, flung arm, twisted 
feet, open mouth, staring eyes, old 
men on top of young women, a child 
lying on a policeman's back, a 
soldier's hand resting on a woman's 
thigh, a carter, still wearing his coal 
slacks, on top of a pile of arms and 
legs, his own arm outstretched, 
finger pointing, as though he warned 
of some unseen horror. 

The blend of oral history and 
contemporary sources works especially 
well in this chapter. None of it will be 
news to readers in Coventry but it 
could be read with profit south of the 
Irish border. 

There are some failures to 
understand de Valera. For instance, it 
is scarcely true to state that he 
misunderstood the implications of the 
war for Northern Ireland, thereby 
failing to realize that the norths 


Unionists “could not be persuaded to 
move to the aegis of a Dublin 
government in the manner of 
repentant prodigals". Although de 
Valera's public naivety leaves him 
open to such misinterpretation there is 
evidence that he knew all too well how 
implausible his scenario for Irish unity 
was but remained content lo champion 
the aspiration to unity - indeed often in 
a comparatively moderate tone - while 
pursuing his preferred “ideal Ireland" 
south of the border as a primary and 
preliminary goal. 

It is also incorrect to suggest that de 
Valera had little appreciation of the 
dangers of a German invasion of 
Northern Ireland: in fact, as he 
confided tb David Gray, he feared that 
the Germans might land in the north 
and proclaim themselves as liberators: 
“ ‘If they should do that, what I could 
do I do not know.’ ” In this de Valera 
showed his customary accuracy in 
reading southern nationalist opinion, 
which was deeply divided as to what 
the correct response ought to be to 
such a contingency. 

These however are rare lapses of 
judgment: in the main Fisk is fair to de 
Valera. Indeed, it is noteworthy that 
not unlike the impact he made during 
his life on some sceptics - whether 
political adversaries or journalists - de 
Valera seems to have won from those 
scholars who have been studying his 
career a grudging admiration for his 
adamantine insistence on what he saw 
as Ireland’s imprescriptible rights. 

But considerable problems remain 
in reaching definitive conclusions 
about the most important Irish 
politician of this century. The fact is 
that de Valera's war Is still being 
largely told from the papers of foreign 


diplomats, politicians and journalist! 
or from those of his political opponent 
in Ireland This is largely histwnfau? 
Obsessively secretive and unwillinBto 
commit material to paper where thk 
was avoidable, he compounded the 
problems of historians by closing his 
own papers untii ten years afte? hi s 
death. (He died in August 1975.) Also 
the important papers of the Irish 
Department of Foreign Affairs are stni 
closed, despite the acceptance of a 
thirty-year rule in Dublin as In London 
and Belfast. Although such archives 
may in time prove disappointing -for 
one thing de Valera was his own 
foreign minister and had no need to 
communicate on paper with himself - 
their unavailability, while so much 
basic research is being undertaken 
must result in a reconstruction which is 
incomplete and at least marginally 
distorted. Moreover it is worth 
remembering that the historiography 
of the Second World War was hugely 
influenced by the fact that ChurcWfl 
published his account so soon after the 
conflict and many years before the 
official papers became available: 
batting first on these wickets has its 
advantages. De Valera, the 
" authoritative" Longford and O'NdU 
biography notwithstanding, will be 
batting last - and very late - when hk 
own papers become available. By then 
many of the verdicts will be in. 

In the meantime it is to be hoped that 
the present Irish Taoiseach, Dr Garret 
FitzGerald, will expedite access to the 
official papers relating to Irish foreign 
policy for these years. His own earlier 
support for such a policy, along with his 
dispassionate perception of de Valera, 
are good auguries. A decision is long 
overdue. 
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There is no evidence that the new 

raaw&va David Hunt 

(Which lie beyond i the scope of this — — - — ' 
book) the Attlee government offered Nicholas Hamm 
no encouragement to the revived SPD, „ „ • „ 

and Indeed viewed the nationalistic Venture Into Greet 


wpr, tne .British government turned 
decisively against the recognition of 
exiles In any guise. They were 
encouraged in this by. the negative 
conclusions reached about the SPD 
by No6l 'Annan, Richard Crossroad 
and others. The SPD contingent in 
London, therefore,' remained on the 
sidelines as embittered pariahs. 

This detachment of the Foreign 
Office mandarins towards these lert- 


and indeed viewed the nationalistic 

6 renouncements of its new leader, 
-urt . Schumacher, about the need for 
German reunification, with extreme 
suspicion. Denis Healey, Gillies's 
successor in the Transport House 
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' Anglo-German relations between 1939 ana others, ine brU contingent In 
ami 1945, inevitably, are usually London, therefore, remained on the 
viewed in terms of military con- sidelines as embittered pariahs, 
fljet between Britain and the Nazi This detachment of the Foreign 
dictatorship. But there was an. Office mandarins towards these lert- 
. important political aspect much nearer wing, nominally Marxist, visitors may 
home, albeit one that hitherto has' not be surprising. More remarkable is 
seldom .engaged the- attention of the change of attitude of the British 
historians. This involved the exile in Labour Party. Since 1933 It had 
Britain of principal members of the maintained close contact with its 
German Social Democratic Party who German comrades; it encouraged them 
.migrated to this country in the course to come to Britain in Che first place, 
of 1940. Their relations with' the Indeed from December 1939 until 
Foreign Office and even more with the sometime in J943 the exiles ift London 
Labour Party were a major theme in were actually subsidized from Labour 
the formulation of alternative post-w.ar Party funds. Until 1941, the dfficihl, 
policies towards Germany. It provides Labour line r Was to build tip (he 
- the' subject of this informative v and in credibility of the SDP as an alternative 

• some ways startling, book by Anthony democratic movement, both to 

• ’Glees «. Exile Politics during the Second erieburage dissidence within the Reich 

• World War, an important new addition and lo create the basis of a new, purged 

, .to the Oxford Historical Monographs 'post-war social democratic oroer 
Ms^fiefc. : in Germany. William Gillies and 
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unhappy membership of the Common His book gains immensely from the 
Market since 1973 has only reinforced fact that the main body of it consists of 
the point. a document he Wrote in hospital 

Mr Glees traces all this with much ! n 3 ulu "I? 1944, immediately after 
lucidity. His thesis is really ah tssay in Greece. He has added an 
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d up the Gentian rather than British socialist jntrpducttort'and a retrospect, yearly 
alternative history and ideas. He is hot wholly at y ea f 8 Put these merely 
both to home with the. intricacies of ' British' fra ? e and enhance the sparkle of the; 
i the Reich Labour politics, arid prbbabty over- contemporary narrative, with no 
iw, purged emphasizes the particular influence tif second thoughts to alter the lessons of 
tic order Gillies. On German politics, however, “^mediate experience.' 
lilies and he is masterly and provocative. He Th*™ n f 

? . 4HHI 9 plausibly, that- these courageous. hlillnnlHIrr not. a Zillftn 


solidly and unexpectedly monarchist 
for a while. 

It was the British presence in Aikcr 
then that, only lust, prevented the- 
Party’s leaders from equalling the 
success of Tito ot Enver Hd*™- 
Originally, though, in 1943, the Bntim 
military authorities strongly favoured 
ELAS. When C. M. Woodhouse and, 
later, Hammond himself demonstrated 
the reality of Communist control they 
had little effect. Some of the SOE stall 
in Cairo favoured Communism • 
anyway; the regular officers wjj 
impressed by the Red Amy and 
thought only of operational resmb 
The Foreign Office, pccaMJJJf 
sounded a note of caution but the ma* 
amusing scene in Hammond s wy 
describes the arrival of a splendid y 
pukka regular brigadier who am* 0 ' 
ces that ELAS must be treated HM 
gentlemen and then they will 
like gentlemen. He was quite sincere 
though notoriously slow-witted, > 
best of the joke is that the 
felt certain that his fair w»g : 
concealed an unfathomable deep P« l 
against them. Uneasily apprehen ■ 
they did actually behave almost ., 
reasonably for a spell.. - ■ ■ , 

. The. .Russians were a_great .41s . 
appointment to El^S. Stalm, 
cared nothing for them, kep( h» . . 
to Churchill that Greece should w . 
British sphere of Interest; AH^og 
Russian mission apffcared out Q , . 
blue it brought no aid with it, 

1 material- of Ideological*. 

Colonel Popov, did nothing b|*t. 
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. ■ feOvcniipent. uv -: ewlp* : \ -F 
, , Jjlletihaueci .Heine Hind- bfber 
' . Yx is ed in seCre t service Work: Bui 
- . Winter of I94lM2;i raor^ sper 
i ^frer RusSia-lirid entered tbe yi 
, I’breign Office irittUudij! :itn 
•> " hardened. , The exiles’-cd^tacti 


won a useful 
lsatGrfeverifi 
vbuld . (eave 
tbanilihllate' 
its* Stalinist 
1 to tefrofas a 
ientally some 
js massacres.; 
treacherous; 
asitiain during 

oij; Athtps in 


the. Communist line fovolwd^ ... . . 
donliwGreek-?peaking 
the mAS • leaders , had . ^ . 

-■.amiable one could almost syinp* 11 1 . 

- With their efnbarrassrnents, /r • 

'I l have , one; factual 

. 'Koryrisi.Metflxas’s ^uccetfof as y ^ . 

^Minister, did not "Sign: the sun n J r . 

• and commit suitide’. ; no one in Ah. 

■Signed’: a surrender , s K °Wi. 

• .committed stiicide On Apnl , 1!} ’ trVi ; •• .. 
■Vhjiie days. before the German, ; 
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had not been contaminated by havine 
preyiously served as vehicles for thos? 
ideals. Even when the subject was not 
Meetly the war, the perception of 
reality being conveyed was a rejection 
of the values that had led to war, and it 
thus forced literary Innovation. 
Inevitably, such innovation was 


fn 1961, Edmund Wilson, five years s Hf h .innovation was 

crider than the century, reflected: "As a b , y f J he ba W e of mere 

Character in one of Chekhov’s plays, V*!* Mrv f?*? anunate far 

speaking in the late nineties, says that raore tllan t0 ^nnoy the innovators, 
be is a °man of the eighties’, so I find Second, the war had brought young 


Larzer Ziff 

Christian Gauss, the Princeton 
mentor whom Wilson most admired, 
once listened to his ambitious former 
student proclaiming a set of amoral 
opinions much in the manner of 1920s 
inconodasm and responded: “But you 
were saying just now that you would 
have to rewrite something before it 
could be published. That implies a 


adding, “Poe in particular”. They 
taught him the central lessons of the 
trade which were, in his summary, that 
you have “to load solid matter into 
notices of ephemeral happenings; you 
have to develop a resourcefulness at 
pursuing a line of thought through 
pieces on miscellaneous and more or 
less fortuitous subjects; and you have 


that I am a man of the twenties. I am 
still expecting something exciting: 
drinks, animated conversation, gaiety, 
brilliant writing, uninhibited exchange 
of ideas. I have never, had quite the 
expectation of Scott Fitzgerald’s 
character that somewhere things were 
‘glimmering’. I thought life had its 
excitements wherever I was. But it was 
part of the same Zeitgeist." 

He was, to be sure, a man of the 


raore than to annoy the innovators. 

Second, the war had brought young 
Americans to Europe in greater 
numbers than ever before in history. 
American culture was, consequently, 
subjected .to an international standard 
to an unprecedented degree. There 
had never, to be sure, been an 
American literature unconscious of 
such a standard: the earliest writings to 
be found in any anthology of American 
literature are Elizabethan travellers’ 
reports home and Puritan polemicists* 




twenties- ’in the first year of that “»■“ ‘ hos ® halting in the 
decade he returned from the war Jleshpots of Egypt. Before Henry 
tofoin the staff of Vanity F'llr, a shiny J ames ■ monumental works on the 

10 J . international thftmp trvino PonnAr 


magazine which in picture , advertise- ^nmionm theme,. Irving Cooper, 
3sj and editorial tone CDitomized and . Melville 

the surface glamour of the times, M r a “J5SE2 d ab 5° a J and bro ,W 


■« uiviiumwmai nvmo uii lllw ■, - • 

international theme,. Irving, Cooper, V*. 

Emerson, Hawthorne, and Melville I- ■ *’ V. 


S si^t^and sounds of an end- J* to ..bear on their 
S.wrty'at which brilliant things 

that you yourself will never say are of the war the 1920s possessed an entire 
bciDgsaid He also began contributing generation of young men who had been 
ooetrv as well as prose to The Dial and tbflt decad . e . a 


SXK FffSffiSSS slg^ficant group of them returrred to 

tS^Srof v^SbiSm SUMHST clu “ 2? "PT 

he entered into his first marriage; and aVo! 

in 1924 he saw his wife take the lead In a prevented them from pursuing. Afloat 

Provincetown Players production of c n oi 
his play, The Crime in the Whistler 

Room. A year later he moved to The b ? 1 

New Republic, and in the following 5 

years of the decade he published plays SLjH 

and a novel, / thought of Daisy, while 

‘a.y gsdg g «ta rights: 

Uterature of 18^0 to 1930", began to 

appear seriaUy In The New Republic. " Ln 

Aid all the while, as a reviewer he 'ESS int0 a 

responded weekly to a range of sensitive literary language. 

extraordinary new works by American Edmund Wilson also returned to 
contemporaries, among them Ring visit Paris for a spell after his wartime 
Unifier, • . Ernest Hemingway, .experience in France,. and. like Stein 
Thornton Wider, Scott Fitzgerald, and Pound, quickly became a 
John Dos Passos and T. S. Eliot. schoolmaster of the French lesson. 

Framed hv th* War and the Findin g *at Scott Fitzgerald had fled 
Dept«;lon. y the 1920s formed a unit 

dennsble by national mood as well as ^ntl^^ SE 


b? date and d irinb thnie vmb animals rrequenny area, wnen 
/men can “erature IxperfonceS its transplanted.; Fitzgerald denounces 
SrnS ^*P: n .r: C T2cr2 S European ravUization and returns At 


1, •■‘Viotuic. p,, rnn -nn civi 

tiron«e«t outpouring since the 1850s. 

Wilson was part of it as contributor to 


indebted ^ „T„A»V*nih nervous system. It would be a service 

o?modemi™ A ^^e's^KS“ W0U ' d 
in lhe l85Qs Melville had picnicked never be the same afterwards 


. _ . . — ’ nuiviA awviHiy 

■yt^nwich' Village or at Cape Coa 
5“ “igued over one another's works, 
were keenly aware that they were 
carried on a wave, even as they 
Bade waves, and they were exhilarated 
3 'v* confluence of time and talent, 
ibe writers of the 1850s took on the 


comparison to the rest of the 
intellectual and artistic life of the 
country that. I am in danger of 


: .• ** :• ' 



Edmund Wilson, from Richard Avedons Portraits (Thames and Hudson). 


country.” Don't be that 


moral obligation.” And Wilson in his 
mature yean once remarked that his 
single aim was “not art or science but 
the improvement of America". 

Despite his growth in the 1920s, 
then, Wilson’s temper from the start 
differed from the antinomianism we 
conventionally associate with .the 
decade. If it is doubtful that Jay Gatsby 
. would have been improved : by. an 


to acquire a technique of slipping over 
on the routine of editors the deeper 
independent work which theix 
overanxious intentness on the fashion 
of the month or the week have 
conditioned them automatically to 
reject, as the machines that make 
motor parts automatically ( reject 
outsizes* ' - 


These attitudes, he thoushl, acquired 
their monistic certainty oy detaching 
themselves from the actualities of time 
and place. As a journalist he had 
acquired a deep respect for the 
actualities and he judged accordingly: 

“it is as hard to imagine royally and the 
Church becoming more instead of less 
important, even in England, as it is to 
imagine the American employees 
becoming less instead of more middle- 
class". 

Wilson located himself at the point 
at which he believed reality and 
imagination intersected. He insisted 
that we depend for our ideals on the 
study of the first and the power of the 
second. He met critical monisms with 
empiricism and he staked his 
persuasiveness on the force of the 
intelligence in bis work rather than on a 
consistent unfolding of a theory. 
History and biography, text and 
context, the uniqueness of genius and 
the pervasiveness of the Zeitgeist, came 
into play in his works in differing 
combinations as the task at hand 
required. The balance is never the 
same because the tasks vary from an 
explanation of Joyce as the poet of a 
new consciousness, to an exposition of 
the Indelible shadow of the Marshalsea 
in Dickens's novels, to an introduction 
of Pushkin’s genius to readers unable 
to read Russian and at a loss rediscover 
it in translation. Each of Wilson's 
critical works has the specificity of an 
act, and ns such each together with its 
intellectual rewards conveys a tough, 
moral intent. 

Possessed of such a critical habit 
Wilson was ultimately impatient with 
those modern writers who did not, for 
all their genius, seem to him finally to 
1 take the needed step beyond that world 
so as to line the path between that 
world and the reader's. Pfoiist,he said, 

, was the great example “of the pure 

i intelligence playing luminously all 
; about but not driven by the motor 

power of any hope and not directed 
by any creative Imagination for the 
r possibilities of human life". Proust's 
r imagination, that is, was essentially 

ii unconnected with our prospects, while 
n Kafka, for Wilson, afforded an 
re example of the converse , a connection 
to with our psychological reality that no 
:e longer gives us a rewarding i magjnative 
ct outlet:^' An attempt to get back to the 
... pure fairy-tale would certainly be 
to ’ retrograde if It ever became 


tn the -185Qs Melville had picnicked ««« • 

with Hawthorne. Hawthorne had But when we went on to explain why 

nnjbled. New England lanes with he himself had returned to France, 
Emerson, Emerson nad gardened with .Wilson marked his difference from, as 
Tnoreau, and Thoreau had strolled well as his membership In, fos 
[^8[i Brooklyn with Whitman, so In generation: 
wei92th ljie writers collected socially la America I feel so superior and 

culturally sophisticated in 


would have been improved by. an , Wilson’s, model, Poe, had had to retrograde it it ever oerame 
Introduction to , Emma Bovary, It is steer his way around the tendency and Jj, 1™^ nf®w 

clear that' . Wilson’s - incorrigibly towards abstraction of his great New, . what, frbro the artistic TOfot of view, 
American authority was founded on England contemporariei, an-Tnstfnct, luve Kutta and hfr 
hi^^^wle^eot other literatures. . be wUeved hosflfoto all that was beat 

Although be produced poetry , and ... in tbc Jiterary jmiiginatjoD, past the Th^/oh t mar^nf 

' fictionihis disposition wai^entlaUy ^dw-nOtbing, cultural .po rtotlsm of ^ pffi- f ^ 

the disposition of the mentor (eVen, - tho day s editors, and past - the deep-, . a™ Melville and Poe t ( ; .... . 

perhaps, of the preacher) rather then ■ seated awe of British culture . and Whatever the long-range esteem in 
the creative artist, tf he was a man of .1 the , belief In literature’s mimetic which Wilson’s individual judgments 
the 1920s he went on also to become a 


creative artist, if he was a man of .J the , belief; In literature’s mimetic 
1920s he went on also to become a responsibility to a pleasant reality 
1 of each of the succeeding decades . held by most magazine readers. Wlsoit 
• hlmuif the tuck* h« needed tn foo descried rocks ahead: . "Eliot s 

classicism,, royalism, and 


mTr on a wave i evon as me 7 country tnat. 1 am m oanger or 

r“°, e waves, and they were exhilarated regarding my present attainments as 

E7 the confluence of time and talent. an absolute standard and am obliged 

■ of tho 1850s to0k on thc to save my soul by emigrating into a 

' w 1 the 'approaching' civil country which humiliates me 

war, while those of the 1920s exerted a intellectually and artistically by 

fr^olshandon as they emerged from surrounding me with a solid 

we shadows of a war. Forty, years, and . perfection of standard, arrived at by 
W another war Inter, Wi&bnwas-tb . way of Racine, Molidre f LaBruy6re ( 
wn to tl^ CSvil War and to, examine in p ‘Pascal j : Voltaire j: ytgriy* - Renan, 
‘wtonc Gore the ways in which that , Taine, Flaubert, Maupassant and 
cataclysm had altered the cultural life Anatole France. 1 don’t mean to say, 
nation. - Although he did not of course,- that I can actually do 
aualpty, jt seems evident that better work than anybody else in 
?4 moqtfmentm labour was affected at America; I simply mean that I feel as 

W*at -level by - his sense of ' if I had higher critical standards and 
, - : of - ! another postrwar that, since In America all standards 

■ H?? and tll us by his sense of the are let down, I am afraid mine will 

as well as political drop too. 

v^i^wces of war. • ; announces is 


as he set himself the tasks be needed to , u 
accomplish in order to consolidate fils' . c 
• authority . When he was forty nd began C 
to master Russian and later learnt ti 
Hebrew and Hungarian, while his a 
researches led hun from French li 
modernism to the history of socialist 0 
thought, to the significance of the r— 
Dead Sea Scrolls, to American Indian 
life, to Canadian culture. And all the , 
while he foVbwed current political and , 
ljtcrary events ftnd presented inter r 
pretatfvc commentaries pn fhem. 

■:v range' - op WU4cm‘t 

activities was conducted from within 
the trade of journalism, He offered , 
previews of his books In the magazines, 
most notably the New Yorker, and 
worked hard at acquiring a technique 
of mastery that was strengthened . 
rather than dUuted byitsiresponding to ,. 
the requirements of the periodical. 
Uiillke the academician's; hfs audience 
was undefiped before, hash aped n with 

th 


classicism,, royalism, and • Anglo- 
Catholfdsm from the notion I get of 
them in his recent writings, seemlo me 
as much academic attitudes, as much 
lacking in plausibility, as Dds Passos's 
cult ofthe class-conscious proletariat.” 


which Wilson's individual judgments 
will bp held, it seems certain hit 
reputation as America’s greatest 
scholar-journalist will .survive. Qinly 
Mencken approaches, him,-, but 
Mencken’s range was narrower 
(although by no means shallowj.and bis 
Intelligence, was all too frequently if 
also amusingly put to the service of his 
consciously arch prejudices. He 
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reviewed literary works as if they were 
weapons to hand for his boisterous 
attack on the political inanities and 
sodal hypocrisies of American life, 
and, finally, in reading him one feels 
that the work of literature is but an 
occasion for yet another unorthodox 
moral lesson, predictable in its point 
although filled with delightfully 
unexpected turns in its manner. 

Wilson was serious about the 
aesthetic character of the literary work 
and rather than using it his moral 
sensibility was responsive to shaping by 
it. In reading Wilson one has a sense of 


1 sensibility was responsive to shaping by 

it. In reading Wilson one has a sense of 
the way in which great literature alters 
consciousness, but i n reading Mencken 
one gets the sense that literature is 
good or bad to the extent that it 
advances a fixed perception of reality. 
Mencken is pithier than Wilson; he 
delivers epigrams that head straight for 
the pages of Bartlett's. Wilson's periods 
cariy us along far more slowly, at times 
even ponderously. They are designed 
to take us on a tour of the edifice his 
intellect has constructed and we must 
keep to a steady pace but never run, 
as we visit its many rooms. Mencken's 
marvellous talent for forceful 

judgments seems made for the 
journalist's trade - he astounds us by 
being the superlative of his kind. But 
Wilson's intelligence surprises because 
it seems so unsuited to (he demands of 
journalism and yet makes journalism 


kind of writing. 

1 In common with his daemon, Poe, as 

well as with Mencken, Wilson was very 
conscious that the range of his learning 
and the focus of his interest were 
shared far more by professors than by 
fellow journalists. His work, 
accordingly, took on a certain 
aggressive competitiveness when it 
approached the neighbourhood of 
scholarship. In his last years his 
skirmishes with the academy escalated 
into a notorious yet not terribly 
significant battle over the decision of 
the National Endowment for the 
> Humanities to fund a series of 
bibliographically "definitive" editions, 
of the works of major American 
authors rather than the series of one- 
j volume, “readers' w editions (niode'l/ed 

| ■ 

tsZ \A J ‘ John Fraser ’ • . 

i Mf ;*i - | America and the Pattern of Chivalry • 

l >'ji j; I 301pp. Cambridge University Press. 

&i;Ji •: £15. . ' 
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after the Pldiade series) he envisioned. 
Although in his lifetime he lost the 
battle, he now appears to be winning 
the war. The kind of editions he hoped 
for are emerging as “The Library of 
America", with National Endowment 
support (TLS, June 3), and it is ironic 
that the enterprise is being conducted, 
in the main, by professors and is 
publicized as homage paid to the 
memory of Bdmund Wilson. “The 
Library" is taken to represent a long 
overdue reconciliation between the 
professoriat (a favourite Mencken 
term) and the great literary practi- 
tioner who stood outside it and seemed 
singlehandedly to outweigh it. 

The differences between the two, 
however, have been exaggerated. 
Wilson, unlike Poe and Mencken, 
graduated from a university and always 
retained an interest in Princeton and its 
faculty as well as his classmates' 
fortunes. He taught there for a term as 
he had taught earlier at the University 
of Chicago; he acknowledged his 
indebtedness to professorial books in 
his own researches; he used the 
resources of university libraries (most 
notably Harvard's for Patriotic Gore ) 
to the profit of all readers. Indeed, his 
appetite for the details of authorship 
was especially attracted to letters, 
diaries, and recondite lore, the kind of 
material universities are especially apt 
at finding and preserving. 


between Wilson and the academy than 
that of their publicized differences, one 
that is not dosed even by doctoral 
dissertations on Edmund Wilson. In 
the three decades preceding his death 
Wilson was the critic whose weekly 
writings were most eagerly awaited and 
widely read by teachers and students of 
literature in the university who at the 
same time engaged in critical exercises 
almost totally removed from what 
interested them in his work. His 
intelligence constantly informed theirs 

- on Yeats or Marx or Ulysses S. Grant 

- but his empirical method and the 
massive learning on which it was 
exercised seemed to offer no Iraitable 
approach to the practice of criticism as 
did the theories, for example, of the 
New Critics or the Freudians or the 

'-'i* 
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Readers of John Fraser*? America and was a time of Irish ward bosses, 

. the Patterns of Chivalry may at first be political reformers, and larger than life 
startled by the title. After all, modern prize-fighters, . who all somehow 
America prides itself on being without become a part of Fraser's paradigm 
a feudal past or overlay of chivalric before he moves on to a discussion of 
.values. But Fraser disabuses us quickly the American radicalism' of Max 
and documents how chivalric values Eastman and Floyd Dell, John Reed 
entered the American consciousness and Big Bill Haywood, the Wobblies 
primarily in the . South, . with its and' organized ■ labour. ■ These 
emphasis on the romantic traditions of connections seem clear and necessary 
honour, courage, and idealized forms . to Fraser, but -leave the .reader 
of loye and .. courtship. Sir Walter, navigating in waters that soon become 
Scott's Influence in Europe found ; its undbarteo. 

• Fraser seems to have written three 
books here one on American 
chivalry,' another on the genteel 
tradition, and a third on patterns of 
radicalism. 1 The movements between 


Marxists, for all the paucity of their 
actual results as compared with 
Wilson’s. What Wilson said of his 

E rofessor, Christian Gauss, might also 
ave been applied to him: "he had no 
communicable body of doctrine and no 
pedagogical method that other 
teachers could learn to apply”. 

It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that Wilson's practice is 
irrelevant to today's lively debate on 
issues of critical theory. Those who 
oppose the notion that literature is 
determined by the existing codes of 
literature rather than the reality it 
verbalizes, or the notion that 
interpretation is limitless rather than 
single and discoverable, would seem to 
be those who most admire Wilson’s 
concern for the interdependence of 
literature and society. But a sampling 
of his work such as is afforded by The 
Portable Edmund Wilson does not 
point in this direction. In Axel's Castle, 
for example, Wilson considered 
Valfiry's view that literature is "an art 
which is based on the abuse of language 
- that is, it is based on language as a 
creator of illusions, ana not on 
language as a means of transmitting 
realities". He saw the validity of 
Valdry's argument as a statement 
about the intrinsic nature of the literary 
work. When he took issue he did so by 
frankly bringing extrinsic criteria to 
bear, criteria drawn from his historical 


Those who assert a theory of 
literature's direct mimetic connection 
with reality might well learn from him 
that they should examine and then 
proclaim their moral ground for the 
assertion rather than insisting that their 
propositions affirm an intrinsic truth 
about literary works. 

With regard to the question whether 
the meaning of the literary work is 
singular and discoverable, Wilson 
admitted that after we have searchingly 
scrutinized the work from the historical 
and biographical points of view we still 
must be able to tell good from bad and 
these viewpoints w3l not provide the 
judgment. He rejected the idea that 
the judgment could be made on the 
basis of whether the work contained 
certain qualities such as “unity” or 


"universality” or “realism", because 
different schools demand different 
qualities at different times. Moreover, 
“you could have any set of these 
qualities ... and still not have a good 
play, a good novel, or a good poem". 
Finally, he said, good or bad was a 
matter of emotional reaction so that 
literary quality could not be discussed 
profitably until people found grounds 
of agreement in tne coincidence of 
their emotional reactions. 

In Wilson's thinking, then, we find 
more than the rudiments of agreement 
with current theories of interpret- 
ative community. If he did not accept 
interpretation as limitless it was 
because he believed in the superiority 
of the meanings assigned by the expert 
reader, not because he believed 


meaning was independent of reader 
response. He bluntly defined the dlite 
as follows: “The implied position of the 
people who know about literature (as is 
also the case in every other art) is 
simply that they know what they know, 
ana that they are determined to impose 
their opinions by main force of 
eloquence or assertion on the people 
who do not know.” 

Wilson maintained his position as a 
leader of this dlite through seeking 
always to know a good deal, and he 
accepted the programme of hard work 
this position required of the critic. In 
weekly pieces over a period of some 
four decades he not only imposed his 
opinion but in so doing brought 
together an audience of readers who 
came to share his reactions; he 
transformed, that is, dentists and 
shopkeepers, architects and bankers 
into members of the 61ite community. 
His achievement is unparalleled in 
American literary history and the great 
loss felt after his death has been the loss 
of this community. The universities 
continue to hold their captive audience 
for serious literature, but no critic or 
combination of critics has succeeded 
after Wilson in becoming the voice of 
that large and elusive group, the 
unprofessional readers of serious 
literature. They have been returned to 
their isolation and no longer exist as a 
community. Wilson’s dlitism was free 
of the political phobias which 


masquerade as aesthetic strictures in 
the criticism of those who pji 
Ehots glitism, as his con§5 
appeal to a large audience was free or 
the vulgar mendacities of the nm 
media. The dissolution of the audieiS 
he shaped is a diminution of the qi S 
of life in each home to which 
mailman brings the weekly maMziiiK 
of the quality of life of every intclS 
reader whose literary interests are 
none the weaker for his Deeding to 
have complex matters explained - 
in short, it is a diminution in the auaKh 
of cultural life in America. 1 

The facility offered the work of the 
editor of The Portable Edmund Wilson 
by the fact that Wilson constructed 
almost all of his writing in short 
detachable units is outweighed by the 
problems presented by the man? 
interests he pursued. Lewis M. Dabney 
has chosen, by and large, to oralt 
Wilson's pieces on the more ephemeral 
topics of popular culture and on the 
particular pleasures to be found In 
minor authors, although the writings 
on these tomes are neither ephemeral 
nor minor. The volume misses shades 
in Wilson’s literary character in favour 
of rendering the strong tones. But the 
strong tones are there, and that, of 
course, is the first requirement. 
Especially rewarding are Professm 
Dabney's incisive selections from the 
personal memoirs and the letters. They 

„ ..... it. j ' 


between the pains, of the .private man 
and the triumphs of the public man 
which may easily have escaped many of 
Wilson’s admirers. What The Portable 
Edmund Wilson renders unobtrusively 
is the way in which Edmund Wilson too 
may be considered in terms of his 
famous thesis drawn from the 
Philoctetes story, that the bow of 
artistic power depends for its efficacy 
on the wound of the archer. 

But of course the volume’s greatest 
appeal should be to those too young or 
too preoccupied to have been shaped 
into Wilson’s audience during his 
lifetime. They are being offered an 
introduction to a marvellous mind 
playing over a range of vital cultural 
matters and everyone should rush lo 
accept it. 


Out of this tradition in bun came the 1 
businessman, "embodied by the likes of 
Andrew Carnegie, whose values are 
-available in his - Triumphant 
Democracy and in such popular 


journals as the Saturday Evening Post 
and Colliers. On the other side of this 
cultural 'coin are the muckrackers, 
David Graham Phillips and Lincoln 
Steffens, who challenged the system in 
the same name of fair play. This also 




equivalent in the novels of William 
Gilmore Simms, John Pendleton 
Kennedy, and G. P. R. James, James 
Hungerford, and others. If Fraser had 
eiidgd his argument here, he would 


despite his Yale education , is devoid of 
bonour) a8 Quixote is to the new 
mercantilism, .ft is precisely Fraser's 
inability to see his evidence in such 
historical perspective that allows ' him 
to slip so easily from one chivalric 
notion to its supposed equivalent. And 
when he adds Nick Conaway to 1 the 
sequence- the man who lied to himself 
ana called it honour - he seems to be 
working more with contrary than 
-supporting evidence. 

; , But to resist Fraser's argument is in 
no Way to deny the liveliness of his 
mind; p'r to discredit the awesome 
documentation that he brings to this 
book, with evidence drawn from social 


and political history,- popular and 
serious literature, journalism and 
cinema. And Fraser shows 
convincingly that beneath American 
ideals lies a radical violence which the 
chiVajric tradition both, intensified In 
the name of heroic action and yet 
controlled and rendered “less wanton, 
brutal, and destructive”. It also 
softened what Fraser rather strangely 
calls American “neopastoralism", the 
belief that “what counted above all was 
the creation of a rational, pacific, 
contented, and smooth-running world, 
and that society needed to be coolly 
ordered to that end by rational 
professionals .... And the more 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Tom Quirk 


helped beferi sub- ‘ ‘ 

loiat-herdc Ideal bv- Tea PulacV* i a Northern nrnffitvru* W : jected 1 to Wider and wilder fliohts of s 


: an apostolic figure as required by the 
epistle. The novel does not offer a 
facile affirmation of moral values, but 
explores the problems met by faith in 
the everyday world. He points out that 
Melville toned down his sacreligious 


intentions. in the book, he patiently? 
w.xlnddafeS]the ■ role o£the‘ confidence 
• trinn, as a} touchstone whore presence 
V . dodipeb.thfe other characters into self- 
; -.P37Q ;1 j ■, V ; .V,. : disclosure, , and argues that the novel 

.'l.-.., ■: : moves from a .scornful contempt to n 

knO Keen e i.W * "hlimflUft fep.lina elrAnf fmcm’l bp 


professional a person became, ihc 
more he or she was governed W 
objective intelligence, punned •“ 
merely personal ambition and biases. 

Perhaps Fraser’s point is best made 
by the New Yorker cartoon which to 
one Puritan saying to another as tney 
step off the Mayflower, JdJ 
immediate desire is religious hew?®' 
but my long range goal btotf* JJJ 
real estate. Surely, the ideali stic.** 
the pragmatic senses have long aasn 
in America, and Fraser 
documents this Important dwwffl 
the national consciousness. Wmuk 
this adds up to a coherent itadiboQ 
chivalry, however, Is another matw ■ 


Milton in the novel, but hesaysralh^ 
puzzlingly at one poirrithat 
‘‘assumes no disguise and J*ffi 
therefore! be as germane as M 
suggests^Autolycus is. preferred 
model. Tills overlooking of . 

■iS^SlSSSR ESSISSm- 




^ .uyu i A VU1 V^UU, r ilCU .1 * . . ; t , . j ’ ( ” i F ~ , 

il Puritan ' performed ? a valuable ^apd necessary “J® n -Wf »yiade morc convincing 
tocrintM; 


t ls.indW’ 
obsevelt i 
erabodiraep 


.-with < 

ls..more 
r b^fieyes 


privileged , ivy League education, ; Ritz^U.hadfcarfybe 
he.lbddtorodrfy this neW spirit ori.thb ,'Benjamlji, Franklin 'hi 
football field st rife same tifoe that it vrith thei frontieriti 


'was btidg ficl16haliz*dby 
Gilbert Pattdii jjTms Fra 
Stories or O weW ■JOhnjfet 
Yale ; ; This v hr lunu] 
imaginative :feedii>g-kra 
genteel qtitfqQifcJlhft en 
which! was .ftfottFiligenii 
Lee stories and The Gre< 


model. This overlooking ;oi . 
disposition is an unexpected hi^ 0 . 
bmone Which indicates wW tUJJJJ 
crucially 

much like the C6nfWcn«^ 

enigma, foe reasonsforitl^ng D^ 

experience reading the nove > ^ 
Quirk pays too little attend 0 ® 

< experience.. _ '■ ' 

- • ,*nie Fldhle is a. ship pf M fi . gK 
render one of its, paWg?.' .T the 
acceptainle of,, tne . 
confidence man rests qn 
rather 'than jin JJJ . ; J the 

pa« 1 °f i * e at P SSSl«" 
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The enigma unexplained 
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Elgari The Man 
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An Elgar Companion 
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Victim of the Borough 




There is a good new biography of Elgar implicated man, hiding under layer 

to be written but Michael De-la-Noy’s upon layer of protective covering, 

cigar: The Man is not it. The number noo °dy would deny, but glibly to 

or the composer’s own writings that measure the composer in 1900 as ‘‘now 

have been properly published is ■ 

considerable; manv recollections and 

memoirs of Elgar have found their way , Jgp;. \:= 

into print ana there is an impressive . , :- ! - 

Industry of secondary work and jgjjf' . . •g.-L • 

Earlier biographers, in particular ..!.•■ bj "r - 

Percy M. Young, have cleared o way : 

through these and other more obscure •[ . ! TjWvi *, 
sources and all of Elgar's important 

musk is available on record. Although « 

interesting books on Elgar have been ! t ' 

written over the years - the best 

biography is undoubtedly Michael iS*4 : 

Kennedy's of 1968 - it is still tempting ? •- 

ground for a new biographer. 

De-la-Noy has, however, failed to ^ 1 '4 : - 

bringElgar alive; he has been unable to 

use thS prolific sources in an »• ; * *• 

illuminating way. He has tried to read Elgar by William Strang. 

far loo muen into many of the “jocular" a mature musician and still a 
phrases with which Elgar’s letters are desperately immature man" is scarcely 
peppered. He has taken at almost face helpful. There were indeed strong 
value Dora Powell’s account of her elements of snobbishness ana 
friendship with the composer. He has selfishness in Elgar, as anyone who has 
also been Insufficiently critical of the glanced at his letters will know, but in 
•memoirs of Rosa Burley who, in a concentrating on these aspects of 
different way, ground her axe as sharp Elgar’s life De-la-Noy has.produced a 
as Mrs Powell*. De-Ja-Noy has been distorted picture. Elgar was a much 
unable to resist concentrating on the larger man than we see here, full of 
“love interest" - or the lack of it - in enormous energies and enthusiasms - 
Elgar’s Ufe. His view is that it was Mrs with a matching sense of fun and of the 
Pmrell, "Dorabella" of the Enigma ridiculous. He could also be a very 
ygiariom, ' who was the main serious man: his general reading was 
mipiratfon of Elgar’s music, not, as is wide and deep - as his letters lo The 
the conventional and was indeed Times Literary Supplement in its early 
Elgar s view, his wife Alice. days show. Both these sides of his 

De-la-Noy backs up his claim with a character are insufficiently explored 
range of well known incidents - taken here as are Elgar’s deep depressions 
Mifllj from Mis Powell's own book, and dark moods. 
cflKtotf Elgar, Memories of a De-la-Noy is no friend of the 
’frmon - which he reassembles to composer. He deprecates Elgar’s 
ifww a manage d trols in which the otter-hunting; he passes . over the 
j'WIg Bfl was allowed to engage in "patriotic’’ works of the First World 
plaianic frolics" with the ‘foioody War in order to admire the later 
s-Dius of forty-three”, while his wife chamber works (a very vdguish view 
grateful to be relieved of “any this, arid though the latter were once 
« 1° Pky a romantic role" and unjustly ignored it is equally blinkered 

wasthusable to get on with running her to make the same error with the 


E°gar a rid i^fnii^rhn rT« S,der ^ moving setting of Laurence Binyon's 

rhe idea ^h^ and rej{ f s the Fallen"); he calls the Elgars p aill r|rii 7 *r 

important tn fLS , S?# “P arvenus ” and blames the composer PaUl Ur,Ver 

fatf that s . n J USIcal bfe. The for worrying about money - which was 

music of 5 COmposean y a subjecl nec essarily close to many Philip Brett (Editor) 

SteJ the Z f f u- f° r , many years composers’ hearts in the days before ID , , , 

“!£ deat 5 of his wife is passed adequate royalties were paid. The Be ^ amin Britten: ‘Peter Grimes* 

nnet™ arid rail ,nstead der *des her author's weak sense of the history of 217pp. Cambridge University Press. 
J'onrnkia" T“ MS ne r ^f'rnage to Eloar a Elgar's times is also made into a £17.50 (paperback, £5.95). 
dmihtiicc , S0Cia TJifc is weapon with which lo beat his subject. 0 521 229 16 2 

S, “ ff but il ? ne sample will suffice: he 

offoe ElgaS disapproves of Elgar for being one of The latest in the series of Cambridge 

his creative life ® S 6 CC on r- e sl 8 nRt °ri? s *° tl ie 1914 letter to The Opera Handbooks is also the best, the 
• Times on Irish Home Rule and says m ost purposefully compiled and most 

l hat Elgar himself was a deeply P u * f n ^ re than one million people pleasurable to read. Philip Brett's 
complicated man, hiding under laver sl B ne 9 ll ? e declaration, civil war broke Peter Grimes franklv nnd svmoatheti- 


most purposefully compiled and most 


out, Ireland was partitioned and the 
bloodshed has never ceased". 


? leasurable to read. Philip Brett's 
eter Grimes frankly nnd sympatheti- 
cally faces Britten's homosexuality and 


oiooosnea nas never ceased . discovers it to be the crucial 

People who buy biographies of interpretative issue. Brett's article, 
composers do not, generally speaking, "Britten and Grimes", first published 
wish to be weighed down with musical in the Musical Times in 1977, nnd 
examples and comparisons, but they reprinted here along with a postscript, 
do need to feel confident that the had already made the essential 
author has understood the music and declaration; its single insight 
can draw on it to illustrate the immediately resolves the genera) 


composer as a man. It is here that the critical perplexity engendered by Peter 
root of De-la-Noy’s failure lies. It is Grimes. Tne arrangement of material 
i nconceivable , for example , for anyone in this “casebook " is as satisfy! ng as its 
who knows The Dream of Gcrontins selection is discriminating, 
well to write, as De-la-Noy docs of Brett’s written contribut 
Elgar, that he was never a Darticu nriv ^mniiminn nr* 


Brett’s written contributions lo his 


V w h° knows The Dream of Gcrontins selection is discriminating. 

!• . 2? U as D e ' ,a 'N°y docs of Brett’s written contributions lo his 

’ f y" ?'■ Elgar, that he was never a particularly compilation are considerable: four 

- c ^Hgious person . Elgar was, however, substantial chapters, three of them 
V •' • : ^ 8 very Pnvalc person and De-la-Noy’s specially devised for this book. He nlso 
method of trying to expose that privacy prefaces the first chapter, which 

■'£* ~ as Wl1 ' 1 .me BBCs continued comprises reprints of two pieces about 

' - : f at,e mP ts ’ which he supports, to Crabbe by E. M. Forster, the first in its 

-T :* ;V, perform parts of Elgar s sketches for original , unrev ised form as a Listener 

li "• h| & Third Symphony in absolute article, the second a lecture delivered 

Elear h v c trn ' *' disregard of the composer s wishes - ot the first Aldeburgh Fesiivnl in 1948 

* y m Citran S- help us not at all to understand man or i n the wake of the opera’s initial 

a mature musician and still a music any belter. success. It was the Listener piece in 

desperately immature man" is scarcely Elgar Companion, edited by particular that inspired Britten, .who 

helpful. There were indeed strong Christopher Redwood, is a book that came across it in Los Angeles, to turn 


elements of snobbishness ana 
selfishness in Elgar, as anyone who has 
glanced at his letters will know, but in 
concentrating on these aspects of 
Elgar's life De-la-Noy has.produced a 
distorted picture. Elgar was a much 
larger man than we see here, full of 
enormous energies and enthusiasms - 
with a matching sense of fun and of the 
ridiculous. He could also be a very 
serious man: his general reading wns 
wide and deep - as his letters lo The 


at the first Aldeburgh Fesiivnl in 1948 
in the wake of the opera’s initial 
success. It was the Listener piece in 
particular that inspired Britten, .who 
came across it in Los Angeles, to turn 
to The florongfi for a possible libretto; 


were able to look beneath the surface 
of the work, with its manifest moral 
ambivalence, at the symbolic and 
allegorical meaning that lies there. 
Brett wonders if the music-critics were 
afraid of what they would find and 
observes that, significantly, it was left 
to a literary critic. Edmund Wilson, 
writing in his Europe Without 
Baedeker , to supply a comprehensive 
and allegorical account of the opera on 
its first performance. 

His fine essay is reprinted here, and 
makes a startlingly authentic testimony 
to the greatness of Grimes. Wilson, an 
initially unwilling spectator, dragged to 
Sadlers Wells by a girl, found himself 
compelled to describe the occasion in 
spite of having little technical 
knowledge of music. He writes: “There 
have been relatively few composers of 
the first rank who had a natural gift for 
the theatre; Mozart, Mussorgsky, 
Verdi, Wagner, the Bizet of Carmen. 
To be confronted, without 
preparation, with an unmistakeable 
new talent of this kind is an 
astonishing, even an electrifying, 
experience." His explanation of the 
work as an allegory of the dnrk forces 
of war and of day-to-day wartime 
reality is not, - however, entirely 
convincing. 

There is a section of the handbook 
devoted to synopsis and analysis which 
precedes the critical debate of which 
Wilson's contribution is a feature. It is 
fitting and not at all ironic that the tnsk 


of synopsis, traditionally a purely 
mechanical one, should be taken by 
one of the most brilliant of all 
commentators on Britten, Hans 
Keller. "Peter Grimes : the story, the 
music not excluded", from a survey be 
edited with Donuld Mitchell in L952, is 
typically astute: "[Grimesl cannot 
snow, let alone prove his tenderness as . 
easily as his wrath -except through the 
music which, alas, the people on stage 
don’t hear”. David Matthews's 
analysis of the music of Act II. scene 1. 
is very detailed, very carefully 
considered and very revealing. It forms 
an estimable complement to Pctct 
Evans' & discussion in Chapter 5 of The 
Music of Benjamin Britten. 

Brett's sifting of the contemporary 
journalistic criticism of Peter Grimes 
yielded only one instance which he 
considers to have more than 
ephemeral, merely publicizing value; 
and that is Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s 
mellifluous, two-part report in the New 
Statesman . ; Alongside a Radio Tirnes 
article by Peter Pears and a Music and 
Letters essay by J. W. Garbuft. it 
enunciates , a- set - of . problems 
concerning the nature -arid extent of 1 
oiir sympathy with Grimes. Shawe- 
Taylor and Garbutt find the transition 
from . Crabbe 's roughneck- into 
Britten’s visionary notquite acceptable 
morally and inconsistent dramatically. 
If Grimes is not reajly a murderer, why . 
is he tortured by remorse? If he really 
has -a vision ahd a dream ("Now the 
Great Bear and Pleiades"), why. should 
he try dbsessioiially to accommodate 
himself to the worldly terms of the 
Borough afid its gossips? These and 


ridiculous. He could also be a very Williams as well as the less vyell known 
senous man: his general reading wns but equally Interesting accounts of, 
wide and deep - as his letters lo The among D ihers, Neville Cardus, 

Times Literary Supplement s its early Compton MacKenzie, C. W. Orr and 
days show. Both these sides of his Donald Mitchell. There is a 
character are insufficiently explored particularly valuable section on “Elgar with topographical evocations, 
here, as are Elgar’s deep depressions and other composers" but the articles The hnckomund in the o 
and dark moods. on the “Enigma” of the eponymous 

De-la-Nov is no friend of the Variations and the ' “Gerontlus 


those seriously interested in Elgar will to The Borough for a possible libretto; 

want to acquire. It contains many of andreadlngil for oneself onecaneasiiy 

the most Interesting articles written sec why. Its nostalgic impact could only typically astute: "[Grimesl 

about the composer over the years, have been overpowering- a profound show, let alone prove his tena 

which normally can only be found in and gentle English voice dovetailing, in easily ns his wrath - except thr 

specialist journals or out-of-print the Californian West, Britten's most mu&ic which, nlas. the neonle 

books. Here are the relatively well intimate concerns. The lecture, 

known assessments by George amplifying the critical points of the 

Bernard Shaw and Ralph Vaughan article, offers an excellent assessment 


English voice dovetailing, in 
nian West, Britten's most 
concerns. The lecture, 
the critical points of the 
srs an excellent assessment 


of Crabbe ’ (“Nothing is more 
remarkable, in the best work of 
Crabbe , Ilian the absence of 
elevation”), quotes copiously from 
him, and flavours the rest of the book 


De-la-Noy is no friend of the Vanatu 
composer. He deprecates Elgar’s D6bacl 
otter-hunting; he passes . over the sixty pi 
"patriotic’’ works of the First World for mo 
War in order to admire the later been o 
chamber works (a very vbguish view There 
this, ahd though the latter were once especia 
unjustly ignored i( is equally blinkered a pity t 
to make the same error with the .proper 


in performance 


1 ^ephen Pickles 

H^vkv Sachs 

JJj™»i The Life and Art of 

Paganini, Franz Liszt, Anton 
•aSRft.4na» Jan Paderewski, 
J* a blcf Casals, Wanda 
Horowitz, 


and other composers” but the articles The background to the opera is 
on the “Enigma" of the eponymous further explored in .an interview 
Variations and the ' “Gerontius between Donald Mitchell ahd Enid 
Debacle" (taking between them over slater, widow of the opera’s librettist 
sixty pages) have long lost their interest Montagu Slater, a remote figure to us, 
for most people, and could well have although a prolific writer in numerous 
been omitted from such a collection, genre* Mitchell, Who in his recent 
There Hi little here, that has been go oki Britten • and Auden in the 
especially written for the book and il Is Thirties, managed to refrain ; from 
a pity that the opportunity to-uiclude a mentioning sexual matters altogether, 
proper introduction was not taken: & now gratlfyingly: straightforward in 

his questions: Mrs Slater comes across, 
as a delightful, warm, intelligent 
person, describing the creative, bustle, 
of the. 1930s with charm and vividness, 
refraining from bitterness either in the; 
contemporary records, for clues to' matter of the gcneral neglcct of her 
their performing styles. These are the husband (she attributes it largely to his 
best chapters, although they present a s ^ in ?® nt Communisl lreliep or in 
dilemma between historical admitting the disappointment she and 

anecdotage and technical analysis Montagu felt , when Bntten. went, 
which th! rest of the book fails to elsewhere for his next libretto. (He 
resolve: the virtuoso’s origins lie in went to Ronald Duncan, who would in 
Faustian lore, as in Paganini's reputed turn be disappointed and, indeed, . 
pact with the Devil. The physical bitter.) . 

appearance of” the performers Two chapters by Philip Brett 


of that performance there is a contemporary records, for clues to 
phenomenal series of solo octaves their performing styles. These are the 
before the final tuttl, la which Horowitz best chapters, although they present a 
welds perverse exhibitionism and dilemma between historical 
musical sense Into a virtuoso display, anecdotage qnd technical analysis 
Far from being “In check", this which the rest of the book frills to 
Dionysian thundering would have resolve: the virtuoso's origins lie in 
been a touchstone for anyone hanker- Faustian lore, as in Paganini s reputed 
Ing after the secret of Horowitz’s pact with the Devil. The physical 
octaves. It is ignored. - appearance of the perfomers 

■ , ' . , . .. strengthened these suspicions. Mary 

Elsewhere Sachs discusses in detail cijoHev referred to Paganini'S “wild 


pact with the Devil. The 
appearance of the p t i 
strengthened these suspldo 


understanding urunes s relationship . 
with Ellen nave occasioned much . 

g^rVOadhn'ir Horowitz, ” oc,avcs ' “ " J ' strengthened these suspicions. Mary compietejhiT historical sectirin of the : critiral wory, although no one, has 

Glenn Qoufd, * • : . Elsewhere Sachs discuses in detail sheilev referred toPaganini’S"wild, bbok. H, Fiery visions’(arid rCvirionsV- everdoubted that the music bndgesall 

and Hudson £8 95 •••"'. HorpWItz's recorded performance Of ethereal/figure, fapt lojok"; ahd- is^a superb, extended analysis of the mtellectuali^ps. Phihp Brolt deverly 

&50QQ1286 $- . Schumann's ' Fantasy 1 ,:. ' His con'iemborary : cartoonk af Liszt antf- surviving ddetihients (ihey Bre nmple) and feelingly TOints us in his two final 

! - ‘ • • playing 1 is deslcciied ; ; nis 'Rubinstein 1 ’ depict . .them in of the composition of the score and, chaptere to the reconciliation of the 

HafteJoA T/ . ; . , ‘ ritardandi begin too soon and are appropriately satanic posturesi Sexual . endless re-fashioning of the text; it contradictions. 

tfttSSX ilr* 11 15 ?°‘ w ^ rth y exaggerated"; “nothing could be less iper f orm anCe Is suggested by. musical; shows that “despije timjomments, - — : 

jOTrnatt J. -ff* J wr ' t ^ n Sn chummy spontaneous, less exciting, more performance, as The many fainting helpful or otherwise, of his team of Helena Matheopoulos’s Maestro: 

^&nrV,S!!, V ;- edt ^, u1t f res f ? ny Unrhusical than his handling of.the coda |gdj es testified. • supporters - Pearg, Slater, .Eric Encounters with Conductors of Today 

15 nitimately Certainly the performance is TL» ' vAm B nttr ; hem as mushial Crozier. Duncan and perhaps others - (536pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 0 09 

Safcfe^.abouthissubject. noftvery^^iiinuiiiewe I s * 1 Mbi^L'theV and all'' tea. discussions, fruitful, or UmSS. 3) prcssnls the fruits of. 


contradictions. 


•mvtSirtt ' ne 15 ultimately 

about his subject. 


itself*. Certainly 


rui t ful or 


Helena ' Matheqpoulos’s Maestro: 
Encounters with Conductors of Today 
(536pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 0 09 
1490)0 3) presents the fruits .of. 


unfruitful. It was Britten himself who conversations between the author and 
made all the decisions, whether ot his a wide range of living (or recently 
composing desk or later between ; deceased) conductors: “Composer- 
rehearsala!’. It also ; Interestingly traces Conductqra”: Bernstein, . Boulez, 

linui homoorplic and Olher Pr«uir>* >■ . ,l On>lwafra: < n,ulrlara"> 


r;?^f e ^i99 Ia ve5: J ; ..v muSical illustrations, only a sertw or. ^ 

r*6riwl£i-*. , -pc:r- - Ae bpok’doMjiay^lj|iptjn on ca 


and pother- Previn; ■' “Orchestra-Builders":, 
of the Grimes . Abbado, Bfihm,' Boult, Colin Davis, 


Karajan, Levine, 
Maazel, Mackerras'; Mehta, ’ Mull, 
Ottawa,..- Solti,. Tcnnstedt: . an 
’Independent Spirit":' Carlos Kleibjer; 1 - 
‘Soloist-Coiiduciors*. : Ashkenazy, 

Rostropovich; ‘ and “The Younger 
Generation"; Chailly. and Rattle. All 
dismiss their lives and their experience: 
of and attitudes towards music and 
conducting. Henry Pleasant's The 
Great Singers, From the Dawn of 
Opera to Our Own Time (305pp. 
Macmillan. £5.95, 0 33 34854 0) has 
been re-issued in an. updated edition. 

I- ‘ • !■ = , I - . I I 


particularly, in. Britain,, .1 
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American notes 



Christopher Hitchens 

What do women want? t This 
inexhaustible question Is given fresh 
point by the sudden and completely 
unanticipated revival of romantic 
fiction in the United States. It seems 
that women now desire all the most 
fabulous and trite elements of old- 
fashioned gallantry, with its odd 
mixture of pleasure and pain. A good 
estimate is that 45 per cent of all 
current paperback sales aie of this 

g enre, and blue chip publishers are 
eing wooed into what could fairly be 
termed a bull market. 

The notion of the soupy and 
glutinous romance novel nas its 
cheerful aspect and its dark and 
deplorable side. One recalls Rosie M. 
Banks, later to be Mrs Bingo Little, 
lovingly dashing off Mervyn Keene , 
Clubman and Only a Factory Girl. 
Also, one recalls 1984 where brainless 
and sordid pulp romances were turned 
out at such a rate, in order to appease 
the proles, that they were actually 
plotted and written by machines. The 
present renaissance, if that's the word, 
has stirred a comparable mixture of 
amusement and alarm into life. The 
titles, for one thing, would have 
brought a tincture of rouge even to the 
cheeks of Rosie M. Banks. Captive of 
Desire , Eden Burning and the rest are 
all much as you might expect; and, 
while they may not be written by 
machines, they show every sign of 
being composed on super-heated 
word-processors. They choke the 
bookshelves, not just at airports, and 
they generate vast incomes for authors 
ana publishers. They also make one 
wonder why, at this stage of the 
American sexual revolution, the 
..romantic .mode -Should Jhsxg.becoeve 


"I am to blame. You had surprised secution; the protection of an 
me so, that my hasty temper got the illegitimate child) declines to identify 
better of my consideration. Let me her heroine. But now a claimant to the 




better of my consideration. Let me 
kiss away this pearly fugitive. 
Forgive me my dearest love: what air 
inconsiderate brute am I, when 
compared to such an angel as mv 
Pamela.” 


identity has emerged, and threatens to 

K iblish a book setting out her story. 

ellman says that if that happens, she 
will divulge the real name after all. 


compared to such an angel as mv will divulge tne real name aner an. 
Pamela.” She’s nothing if not unpredictable. 

The next extract begins somewhat less during the nastiest spell ^je Joseph 

k“*'S i b;s?.«£s !S %s?S“aSLfl! 

ssiASstipfcj :b»;s.--ms£ 

go on. but shan’t. "Both", says the She has since appeared, rather 
guide in this case, “are torrid”. Simon improbably, as the model in an 
6 ■ ■ ■ > advertisement of mink coals. If she be 
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and Schuster obviously agree, because aoveri.semem or hm corns nsne uc 
they are publishing a whole imprint of as flexible about the consciences of 
new romances unefer the artful label of others as she is abou fashion she 


i 


fi .unwanted pregnancy on the way to the -., 
v : : ihesfcapable terminus of true love, Men . 
remain masterful: occasionally 

enigmatic and even vulnerable but 
ultimately the lords of creation to be 
domesticated only by the temptress. 

’There may be a new set of 
convictions, but no major alterations 
of sensibility are permitted. This is 
ikiade clear by the four volumes, no 
Jess, now available to instruct the 
neophyte in the an, or perhaps the 
craft, of-rdnjantic creation. The titles 
are.ahything but sentimental: How To 
.Write A Romance And Get It 
Published, Writing Romance Fiction - 
For Love And Money, How To. Write 
Romance Novels That Sell, You Can 
Write A Romance, And Get It .. 
Published. One authoress alone, Ms 
Rosemary Rogers, claims to have sold 
‘ 30,000,000 copies by the unfailing use 
of certain formulae. The heroine 
: should not be too attractive lest she 
forfeit the sympathy of her more . 
modest readers. The writer, must be 
confident that she knows what other 
. women secretly, sometimes abashedly , 
desire. Above all. she must itot be 
ashamed of;wbqt rife' is writing, One 

"at 


Silhouette. And I’m told that a new list n 
is contemplated, from a lesser-known " 
house, that will reflect “an emphasis on 
romantic love from the Christian 
perspective". An editorof discernment 
should even now be enquiring into the l 
copyright of Le Roman de la Rose. q 

* * * s 

The telling of a serious lie n 
presumably necessitates the use of s 
prepositions and conjunctions. But p 
now literal need one be about this? c 
And is a court of law the best place in a 
which to adjudicate it? Before the end t 
of this year, all three of these points are v 
going to be heatedly contested. Lillian c 
Heilman’s lawsuit against Mary r 
McCarthy shows every sign of coming s 
to trial. t 

Ms McCarthy told a talk-show host a e 
couple of years ago that Ms Heilman > 
was "overrated, a bad writer and a s 
dishonest writer". When invited to 1 
explain or expand the word t 
“dishonest" she avoided any J 
temptation to be ambiguous: 
“Everything . . . every word she writes 
is a lie including ‘and’ and [the”'. A | 


might find herself allowing Mary 
McCarthy her hyperbole. 


* * * 

Effacement of self is not the first 
quality of the New York literatus. At 
any rate, it is not the first quality that 
leaps to mind. Yet, somewhere quite 
near the centre of things, there is a man 
so wanting in obtrusive-ness that the 
possibility of his absence is extremely 
difficult to capture or define. That 
absence, or the prospect of it, is one of 
the salient topics of the day. In places 
where they sing, huddles form to 
debate the departure, and the even 
more problematic replacement, of 
somebody with whom they have, for 
the most part, never levelled an eye or 
exchanged a syllable. William Shawn 
has been editor of the New Yorker 
since 1952. The issue, then, is not one 
of “whether” but "when?”. And the 
answer, even from that sanctum of 
reticence on West 43rd Street, is 
“soon". 

The mere span of his stewardship is 
liable to strike men dumb in a city 
where, even the., bubble reputation is 
:• .- Shwri&frha fca* -writteh just 



"La Rue du Soled, Port Vend res", 1927, a water-colour by Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh reproduced in Robert Macleod's Charles Rennie Mackintosh: 
Architect and Artist, originally published in 1968 and to be re-issued in a 
revised edition on August 8 (I60pp, with colour and black-and-white 
Illustrations. Collins. £9.95. 0 00 435674 0). 


Design for living 


Peter Kemp 


- In a Country still blessedly- free of 
libel, lawsy where free speech 1 and 
expression ' fare.' upheld : by the 


expression 1 kre. upheld : by - the , appears m almost ! 
Constitution, should any writer Bue the: brash, even, th 
another, no matter what the predecessor Harold 
provocation? Ms Heilman's answer to ' the chain-smoking, 
this i* that literary people should not ' tho louche gag, the 


one signed article in the magazine since 
he joined the staff, in 1933 (and that 
embellished only with his initials), 
appears in almost studied contrast to 
tne brash, even, thuggish style of his 
predecessor Harold Ross. Not for him 
the chain-smoking, the boozy lunch. 


this i^ that literary people should not mo mucne gag, ine mgoiea pleasantry 
behave as if they were above the law. It or any- of the other staples of the 
is necessary in an American court, to memoirist. His. exiguous entry in 
show that uie defendant in a libel case Who's Who , as parsed by Brendan 


plaintiff is not a “public figure". Both , 

of these considerations weigh in this the age of his majority), 
case because Ms McCarthy is not The extent of his patrimony has been 

thought of as a malicious liar, and Ms remarkable: the fiction of John Updike 
Heilman is not regaded as a strictly and J. D. Salinger, the poetry of 
private citizen.' Partisans of the Robert Graves and James Merrill, the 
Heilman camp ask if she is expected to reporting of Tniman Capote, Rachel 
si.tstillin thelaceofany.calumny, while -Carson, John Hersey arid Jonathan 
McCarthy's champions, argue that the Schell, the criticism of Penelope Qilliat 
remark was made tn order to show and Pauline Kael. Ross, by most 
strong disapproval rather than merely, accpurits, had a hit or miss attitude to 
to defame an -antagonist or rival. ..many writers' . and. many subjects*. 
Perhaps sensing that inis doesn’t quite. Shawn has been more potymathic and 
cover everything they. add that there is omnivorous,; and acts as scrutineer of 
a disturbing tendency to resort to ; every word in the magazine. He; is 
litigation these days, and that free memorialized, as the dedicatee of an 
speech will be the loser in the long run. impressive number of books, tn his 
Lillian Heilman replies that she Only 1975 memoir Here at the New Yorker, 
opted for tbe law when all other which admittedly did not err much on 
courses failed., Stephen Spender, she the side of institutional self-criticism. 


private citizen.' Partisans or tne Robert Graves and James Merri 
Heilman camp ask if she is expected to reporting of Tniman Capote, Rachel 
ritstillin thelaceofany.calumny, while *Careon,. John Hersey and Jonathan 
McCarthy's champions, argue that the Schell, the criticism of Penelope Qilliat 
remark was made tn order to show and Pauline Kael. Ross, by most 

oiniiiit /ilcrmnrAiial ralbcr fkntt moraltr ^ ' l_ I 1_ 
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Memories of the Future: William 

Morris 

Channel 4 


Memories of the Future, Channel 4’s 
brief senes about . Victorian 
visionaries, opened with a film on 
William Morris.. After a hurried 
outline of his background and 
interests, this surprisingly settled down 
to spend some time in Sanderson's 
. wallpaper factory, . Here, Morris's 
contribution to the sweetening of 
labour was somewhat laboriously 
demonstrated by pictures of two 
contrasting processes. On one side, 
soul-less crank-shafts and spindles 
mechanically disgorged reams of 
•identical. wallpaper, On the other, a 
rapt artisan silently, pressed out 
Morris’s designs from wooden blocks - 
only distracted from his task by an 
Interviewer industriously plying him 
with queries such as “Did you find 
working with machines more 
monotonous?” 

His rather preoccupied affirmative 
was;! clearly, felt - to represent - a 


A slightly more practical note ws 
introduced by the display of Morns- 
inspired blueprints for garden- 

suburbs, with a smocked nuw 
propped picturesquely outside sow 
throw-back architecture (imaiedulw 


throw-back architecture (immedawT 
contrasted, in the programme s ibot 
‘ mode, with a hideous ituscel/an>ol 
high-rise fiats and 
parks). But no due wasptoviiW as to 
how society might be coa^w 
direction Morns favoured, 
an atmosphere of pageant 
prevailed, especially when « 
Morris’s 

Labour - “The Voice of Toil. . W 
The Causel” - were being stalwaruj 


Specific directives were 
absent. Rhetoric kept^m^y * 
bay. Yet even in Mona s outlay 
emerged, dtscrepandw 
theory and practice 
inconveniently 

to bo a propagandist for ine poo ^ 
was welcomeaas a 
privileged. The KelmoaU ^ ^ 

whose Burne-Jones beautiM ^ 

printing were here attraciivelyoo™ 

? was freely within the rej^ 


luestioninc 




and ' Pauline Kael. Ross, by most ... ,. , , . proletarian puree. For au 

accounts, had a hit or miss attftudeto Hi, rather preoccupie d affirma tive J „ ow "Equality of Life , » ^ 
many writers' and. many subjects; commissions tended jo a 

Shawn has be^n more polyinathic and refurbishing of such dhte enew^^ 

omnivorous, and acts as scrutineer of nn ™* ch ’j f ° r Peterhouse or Saint Ja 50 

eve* word in the magazine. He'is In SnSl JSS (the - .'wallpaper ^ 

memorialized, as the dedicatee of an hHiS expensively PjP duc ® d for i? 

impressive number of books. In his ^ 1 ft ® f sixty-eight different, WpdW • 

1975 memoir Here at the New Yorker, 1 printing 

which admittedly did not err much on • Rniiinfftn acknowledge thesunpP^ 

the > "Cta, .SS, .^V^Sra^rlara itSS gj 


Certain uncertainties 


Harold Hobson 

Terence Rattigan 

L^c^atref hammer smith 

The most memorable moment in 
Michael Rudman’s fine production of 
Tfcence Rattigan’s TlteWinslow Boy 
comes when Arthur Winslow (Alan 
MacNaughton) advises his daughter 
Catherine (Diane Fletcher) not to 
marry the worthy but unexciting 
Desmond Curry (Ben Arts). It was far 
otherwise with the first production of 
the play in 1946. Then the big, 
unforgettable scene was that in which 
Sir Robert Morton (“the greatest 
advocate in England", as Rattigan 
rather naively remarks) reduces the 
unhappy boy Ronnie Winslow, sent 
down from Osborne for having 
supposedly stolen a five-shilling postal 
order, into a jelly of fear and self- 
contradiction, and then, to the 
astonishment of the whole Winslow 
family, puts on his gloves, takes up his 
cane, and as lie walks out of the house 
observes quietly “The boy is plainly 
innocent.’’ The contrast in 1946 
between the merciless ferocity of Sir 
Robert, as counsel and the meek 
serenity of Sir Robert as judge was 
quite stunning in Emlyn Williams's 
performance. 

It is said that Rattigan almost 
omitted this famous last line of the 
second act on the ground that it was too 
melodramatic. His fears were 
unnecessary, for the trick (Sir Robert 
carries a whole arsenal) of giving a 
verdict apparently against the 
summing up has a most respectable, 
history. Lord Acton used it 
wfl) great Success in a University 
lecture be gave when he was Regius 
Professor £tt Cambridge. He closed his 
lecture on Robespierre with a long list 
of Robespierre’s virtues, and then 
awdenly polished the man off with 
words to the effect that thusperished 
[be most hateful character in European 
history since Machiavelli reduced into 
a code the wickedness of public men. 
Rattigan, though he left Oxford 
' without a degree, read more history 
•j&i he always admitted, and where 
Acton had preceded him there was no 
..need for him to fear to tread. ‘ 

;„Tw scene is still impressive at 
where Ian Hogg is a. 
• ^ dandvish 3 feline Sir Robert than 
{■todyn Williams was. But Rudman 
■ disdains- Rattigan’s exploitation of 
; Actonlsh sensationalism, and puts the 
eniphasis - - of. the play entirely 
Inhere, Thirty years ago. The 
i • Boy was halted as a splendid 
' ^jnhon to the special glories of the 
,,,:^.-c(»i!tltiition. People Walked 
“Her after they had seen it, wasit nota 


save the reputation of his little boy, and * 
in this be supported by the legal 1 
profession and by a Parliament that, on J 
the eve of the Great War, would lay - 
aside all other considerations to fight 1 
for the honour of a mere boy accusedof 
a petty theft? ^ 

But Rudman is not so certain; | 
moreover, he is hot certain that j 
Rattigan was certain. Rattigan was h ( 
paragon of patriotism but there are , 
many passages in The Winslow Boy , 
that question whether the vindication . 
of a boy who apparently himself cared j 
little or nothing about the matter was , 
really worth the private and public ( 
havoc it wrought. Ronnie's brother j 
had to leave Oxford because Ronnie's, j 
defence was so costly that there was : 
insufficient money left to keep him , 
there; his sister lost her fianefi because . 
of the uproar caused by the case; and it , 
came near to sacking the old servant 
who had no chance of getting another 
job. Rudman's production asks if it was 
worth all this. 

He puts in no doubts that Rattigan did 
not put in himself. He does not tinker 
with the play to alter its meaning. He 
merely draws attention to questions 
that have previously been almost 
ignored. Rattigan could easily have 
made bis own attitude perfectly clear 
by writing a developed argument that 
what matters is not the magnitude of 
the case but the principle involved. But 
thi* organized, argued speech never 
comes. 

What dominates the production is 
Alan MacNaugh ton's Arthur 
Winslow, Ronnie's father. Is he the 
sort of man who would be likely to 
judge matters rightly? He is n 
selectively kindly father (he loves 
Ronnie and his daughter, but is hard on 
Ronnie's brother); he is honest, very 
respectworthy and has served well the 
bank which employed him, but he is 
not very understanding of his wife 


The virgin and the dandy 


David Hirson 

Eugene O'Neill 
A Moon for the Misbegotten 
Riverside Studios, Hammersmith 


bullishness and promiscuity. Josie 
wears her disgrace as freely as her 
masculinity, despite the fact that it 
discourages decent men from marrying 
her. The only answer, Phil argues, is to 
pair her with Jim Tyrone (Ian Barmen) 
- “because neither of you could look 
down on the other”. Since the death of 
his mother, Jim has become a 


r- „ ms mother, Jim has become a 

Eugene O Neill s ambition occasionally Broadway dandy with a penchant for 
exceeded his achievement. Shaw s refer- whores £ nd John Barleycorn. His 
ence to Amencas most distinguished fortune j s big enough, however, for 
dramatist as “a banshee Shakespeare Phi , to p ropose ihnt Josie should trap 


mu Laughed (Wll) 
Charless asides 


neighbourhood”, is shown to be a 


audience without overburdening desire XQ .. lve the i ove you need” 
Anracter. When, eight years later ^ mira e de their encounter, 
O Neill embarked upon his great croW ncd by a niglit-longp/erri embrace, 
autobiographical plays he shed the is neally e iprcsled in the final act: "A 
novelties associated with expenmen al vlrftin 7 who ‘ bears n t | cn d child in 
theatre and adopted a _ simple, ^ and the dnwn finds her 


theatre and adopted a _ simple, ^ ^jght, and the dnwn finds her 
mimmahstic approach reminiscent of slil| ® virgin." Josic's maternal 
ear her attempts at realism. The result understanding makes it possible for 
is clear in A Long Day s Journey into Jim , 0 re1ax * nto thc dcat V, which had 
Night (1941): character once again c i a § mcc ] him long before. She returns 
beare the foil dynamic weight and tQ p|,jj wit h | )er 0W n sustaining vision, 
intelligent casting becomes mdispens- onc Q f humility and compassion, 
able . The fa 1 e of 1 ts rampamon piece , /t w(l j c h a n 0 ws her to deliver the play's 
Moon for the Misbegotten (1943), is va [ ed i cl io n without remorse: l *May 
perhaps even more dependent on quality have wish and dic in our 

of nertormance. David Leveaux s splen- s j sooni Jim, darling. May you rest 
did production at Riverside Studios justi- [ orever i n forgive ness and peace . ” 
fies O’Neill’s renewed faith in the pow- 
er of actors to solve dramatic problems. Frances de la Tour’s Josie is a work of I 

A Moon for the Misbegotten is an genius. Colleen Dewhurel’s nmscular 
appropriate coda to the series of performance in the 1974 New Yoric 
confessional plays beginning with The revival, full of rasp 
Iceman Cometh. Larry Slade, the cannot match the skilful blend of 
anarchist of Harry Hope\ saloon, says awkwardness and elegance which dc la 
there that “the pipe dream is what gives Tour brings to this difficult . role. If she 
life to the whole misbegotten mad lot lacks the lmposingphys'cality sopften 
of us”: illusion sustains the world’s the^ target of Phil Hogans jeere - 
human debris, whether it is thc saint’s O Neill says she is so avessws for a 
vision shared by “Erie" Smith and woman that she is nearly a freak - 
; Charlie Hughes, or the morphine- then her intensity and range more than 
J a«>/iUirtn mpmnripc nf enmnensate. Without losing her eras'” 


~rv •“*« ‘ncy naa seen 11 , wasit quih 
ffwoug thing to belong to a hatlori 
^ a father would ruin himself to 


him with quiet conviction. But he is 
weak except in his passionate 
determination to. defend Ronnie. He 
insists that his wife should sack the 
maid. When she refuses, he says that 

he will do it himself. But when the maid 
is called In for dismissal, he finds he 
cannot do it: not from pity, but from 
mere embarrassment at an awkward 
situation. In the scene with which I 
began, Winslow, who has been willing 
enough for her to marry an obvious, 
cad, encourages Catherine to refuse a 
man who deeply loves her, and whom 
she has half a mind to accept. One is 
bound to feel that Winslow is not a 
reliable Judge where action is required, 
and. as we began to suspect at tne 
National Theatre’s revival of Tne 
Browning Version (when Geraldine 
McEwan showed how much there was 
to be said for Croaker-Hams’s 
repellent wife) that there are many 
things in Rattigan that have not yet 
been properly perceived. • 


SdSd feawre evoking memories of compensate Without ^[ng her grasp 
childhood forMary^rone.In /L^g 


cmiaDOoarariviary lyiuiic. - 

Day's Journey, only Jamie is denied permits us to see Josie ^ J™ ? 

the kind of mivate, consoling dream eyes* no mean_ ^rnpHshmeni 
which is the salvation of James Senior considenng the chamel^itib t^en t 

whose love’ho seeks, dimmed to roam to the blonde prostitute m the baggage 
the earth unredeemed. In A Moon for car,. ■. ''j 

the Misbegotten, O’Neill blesses the other members of the company are 
tortured soul of both his fictional and a | &0 | m pressivfc.' lari Barmen's Tun. 

his real brother, Jamie, who died in a seoms Q t first niore Wall Street than 
sanatorium in 1923, the year In which the Broadway, but he quickiy:shakes off ■ 
play is sdt. In Josie Hogan, O Neill liter- jjjg broker's, stiffness arid .acquite ; 
ally laid to rest his brother's unfulfilled Umself ebnunendably. Few celebrated: 
quest for love and forgiveness.. playwrights need to be sa^d from 

Josie and her father, Phil, are tenant themselves as much as O NelJJ, but 
farmers on a Connecticut property where rescue is necessary in A Moon 
belonging to James Tyrone f Jr; As for the Misbegotten Bannen s c hoj“* 
playelby Frances de la Tour and Alan are almost t J? S. r . 

Devlin they trade insults with the Leveaux must be ; 

comic nrecision of experienced directing' at a refresh ihgfy Vaned pace ■ 

Mudevilfansi she decries his merciless which respects thc play s humour as 
.. > j • J II : U. mnxlra * hpT |LS IVnCISHl. . 


The Vision Glorious 

Geoffrey Rowell 

1 983 marks the 1 BOth 
anniversary of John Kabla’s 
Assize Sermon, which Newman 
recognized as the beginning of 
the Oxford Movement. This study 
of some of the major themes and 
personalities of the Catholic 
revival in Anglicanism highlights 
some of the aspects of the 
religious revival thlsslgnalled. 

£15 

Holy Scripture: 
Canon, Authority, 
Criticism 
James Barr 

This book discusses the way In 
which the canon of scripture was 
formed and the effects that It has, 
as well as recent suggestions 
that ihe canon shoufd be the 
guiding principle In Interpretation. 
It also considers the Importance 
of the final form of the biblical 
books. Il sets these questions 
within the intellectual history of 
modern religion and sees Ihe rise 
cl biblical criticism as one aspect 
ol that movement. £13 
Paperback £5.95 
The Sprunt Lectures 

Discerning the 


An Essay on the Nature 
of Theology 

Andrew Louth 

This book examines the 
presuppositions of the claims of 
the Enlightenment. IV then shows 
how the traditional ways ot 
theology, especially the Patristic 
use of allegory In Biblical 
Interpretation, and the 
importance attached to tradition 
as such, can be seen to retain 
theirvalldity, oncethe . 
pretensions of the Enlightenment 
ara exposed. £12.50 


“slave-driving”, 


her . ’ welj ai its lyricism. 





mi ycu?>.vip>nn0tr Afi.mgniraF; ; Ww *toe $oW~Yorker M&& >’* on , vdst 
CndshipS and alliances arp hefiig : rteadorshlp .and, golden brinloql^by Its 
ed and broken bn the crux of .thu * Jodiffcrepce 16 showbiz values. There. 
aller ftfiqte dn Op^n w a lesson here; as is proved by 

.antoiaU offner .dogged refusal of: almost every ot 

ngoilt betwech ^^aljQ learn it 
tyro^has^lso; 


: . Failing to acknowl^ge.jje^i^ 
weaknesses in Morns s ^ 


■ ■ ^kjastlnibis 

fndyet one leaves U IhiotHng that the 
nl*h audience should have been more 

— i,,, — excited orembarrassed or disturbed by 

yg ■ . the passions on display. There is some 

dramatic misfiring. '• 

. The scene is a cottage noar KiUala, 


bespattered windscreen at harassed- tenders of Kelms^tv yjpjc 
.looking - cfeatpres under umbrellas Kelmscott Manor to 
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right to expect spectacular old age; 


YEAW ■ : . 

' ' Sfttdlb; Hammersmith 


--1 • < i 

•SKed; strtce'^ tragedy already stalks 
'outside; Instead, the players drift 
' inwards caricature. Bridget (Frances 


Trinity and 
Temporality 
: John j. O'bonniH • 

ThlB bookJooka at two recent 
attempts to define God's <■ 
relationship to history: Schujsert 
Ogden's process thepjpgy and 
Jui^n'Mdlmann'a. ' 
eschatological theology. The 
author argues that a rediscovery 
ol the church's trinitarian faith can 
offer an escape from Ihe cul-dsr 
sacof classical philosophical 
theism and Atheism. £16 

Oxford Theological Monographs 

Protestant 
Reformers in 
Elizabethan Oxford 


.'tjwMd, carioamre, Mdmt . (Fi*™ C.M. Dent 


aunt; and when she removes her stir 
her grey hairi? dean “d/ieatlycuf 
she 




li;that 
notcVed 




yiTfJuliat'whd 


Berlin Of ber.vWtJto Bora ■ . century ^ garb, navvies in 
rnalklnM^covvi 




eyeries 

m 




...,oy :now .ir.i.nught: b6 rcaJizect:- Uttle -ttte-fonereenre ^ .. i 

. 0 rate and uftra - emerge^ from. tJfe srffttegicaliy-ohosen ' fabnei,-., and Stainea 

dy Qrfotine MpitdJ. pa^age to' Suggert lhe.'tdlosyncratic , sumptuously exhibit^«*.P iH jl ii^-; 

Morris’s "ipe'dtdVal-:. tbe , piograim|a c ,-K.0»w^ ^ 1 , jM 
£ .r^With itS'^ fourteenth- , J jgarhering ^Ofnis patierm. fj 
gold;, lense Intorlarfn^of ^ M l( ^ 

frpm: Q : hirTekTans for the. 

x.x i'*x\ -,j. 


..thecoup' 

trouble 

Hoolihai 

Ireland, 

,• from hii 


caqSe of 



rt.aiidsiie certainly 




t 'of the 


g hrotid. The seme actress should have 
een. advised against! the waddle she: 
adopts -to show hurt feelings,, and 
against (lie smouldering I ntensliy of the , 
■ expression with which she greets her; ! 
husband's casual/, .habitual reminder- 
that site is the best woman InTrelarid.!. 
The 1 director who ; contrives stfeh 
'moments disrupts the fhythm of 
' melancholy' expectancy that the eariior, 
part of (lie play .needs to establish: ; 

The R5C fore to present two ncW 
r productlons in . London^, both opening 


ho de Be 


. Hands, with 


This study ^ Is tho first 
comprehensive examination of 
the development of protestant 
r- doctrine anddlsclpllne In the < 
f Univbifslly of Oxford during the 
reign of Elizabeth 1. It traces the 
Insistent demands for further 
, reformation In the university arid ; 
Irilndivldual colleges at the 
beginning qf the reign . Radical 
courses ate also traced In the . . , 

- 158d3;ki th\e 1690s disc usSiondl 
the office and wrirk of the 
preacher dominated ^ihe . ~ , 
theological Interests of the v.i- 
• unlvetelty. 1 £17^60 
Oxford Tlieohjglcall^ 

Oxford 

University Press: 
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to the editor 


Formalism Galen who would be reduced to eating I/ ar l Pnnnpr 

rurnidllMH grass and twigs, and whose bodies were IVari Jr Upper 

Sir, - John Bayley in a review of covered with sores and ulcers, so that ~... . 

Terry Eaglelon’s Literary Theory the towns might be fed. (Utah will Sir, - Sir Ernst Go mbnch is 
(June 10) makes the astonishing find relevant discussion of Gibbon s distressed (Letters, July 8) at the 
assertion that "the intellect ual message selective concern for human welfare in monstrous allegation , made in 
of literary Marxism was contained in G. E. M. de Ste Croix, The Class David Stoves Popper and After and 
the form atists' doctrines" . I odmi re Mr Struggle in the Ancient Greek World , endorsed in my review thereof (July 1 ) , 
Bayley’s studies of Pushkin and especially pp 13-J4, 469-70, 503.) that Poppers lermmology is charac- 
Tolstoy but must correct this strange While Gibbon’s conception of freedom tensticafly misleading as to hh 
distortion of historical truth. One can was by no means entirely invalid it was true opinions. Professor Gombrich is 
easily collect anti-Marxist pronounce- sort more likely to appeal to the not a philosopher, but . . . can read , 

ments from the leading formalists. Virginian slaveholder than to Tous- nf 

Victor Shklovsky in 1923 made the saint L’Ouverture or even William TLS to > examine Popper s publications 
often quoted flamboyant statement: WiJberforce. judge the matter for themselves, 

! _ _ , * «■ fr . . . . _ „ ... . . Mflu T simnlifv umir n 


History of 


They never go to their rooms, they 
“gain” them. Once there, they have 
bowls of “smoking chocolate , and 
things come not down their chimneys, 
but “through" them. They call one 
another “tnou” and their wives call 
them “My dear friend". They read 
their “lovers' objurgations” ; they 
“surprise blushes” on people’s checks; 
they do things “one last time more" or 
sometimes even “by moments”. They 
have to put up with “the worst dis- 
agreeables" and with reading “words 
written in printed letters 1 ’; they 
“confide" their child to a guardian and 
in so doing they “rejoice another 
being”. When they fall ill, a phlebitis 
“declares itself”; and though they 
would never run away, they are quick 


he is for once admirably straight- to “save themselves”. 


are rot Marxists. The antecedents of History gives meticulous documen- , “ .'. once a 9 mir “? 1 " straigm- 

formalUmdiffcrconipietcIyfronilhose tat ion for a crucial period when it is ,. rwar “ ,n . ex P£ essl u®,. , v,ew “!?* 
of Marxism. The studies or metrics and possible to trace the relationship i °Er 5”?* bcllefs , ( F U: 
diction by the Russian symbolist poet between different trends of Marxism “Ven non-philosophers 

Andrey Bely, the aesthetics of the and Bolshevism on the one hand and ^tejikely to wnder after reading this 


Andrey Bely, the aesthetics of the and Bolshevism on the one hand and wonder after riding ll ?' s 

German Broder Christiansen, trans- the constraints of economy and P^ a 8 e why Popper takes himself U> be 
iaied info Russian in J9JJ, the internationalconjunctureontheother. * a, k |n S®bout the growth of scientific 
wntings of the founder of phen- Like Gibbon, Carr does not focus on Knowlea 8 e ' 
omcnology, Edmund Husserl, tbe the iife of ordinary people; but he does DAVID PAPINEAU. 

linguistics of Ferdinand de Saussure give a lucid sense or the great strategic Department of History and 


have to be listed. 


give a lucid se 
controversies 


At first, after the end of the War, the formation of the early Soviet state, 
formalists were ignored by the Carr’s History is banned in the Soviet 
Marxists but in' 1924 Leon Trotsky Union precisely because it aims at a 
launched an attack in Literature and truthful account of these political 


ise of the great strategic Department of History 
that accompanied the Philosophy of Science, Cambridge. 


Revolution which still allowed the conflicts. Soviet authors may be 
formal method n nook and comer in permitted to quote from the English 
literary studies. Trotsky was fol- editions but Ihe publication of a 

■ A I VI' 1 n 1 n, I 


The British 
Constitution 

Sir, - To answer Gerald Bonner's 


Revolution”). In 1W0 formalism was affairs with relative openness and servant of the House, chosen to preside 
branded as “vicious ideological pluralism, in marked contrast to the ov f/ 'fs deliberations and uphold its 
sabotage at the behest of the bour- monolithic pattern established by authority; he is not a power in his own 
geoisie , as “utterly false, because Stalin. Part of the strength of his 

it is completely reactionary and Carr is offensive to the content- ,CaXli^ 

HMCtion^ because it is utterly porary anti-Communist and cold RJ Koise iff Bern? mbSot 
formalists under pressure warrior because he rejected hostile wa8 t h at ( «, e ^olit of the monarch to 
cSoiF 11 *°” 1 P ron V se * Wantism, caricatures of Russian history and dissolve Parliament and choose a 
Shklovsky in particular, or moved into politics from the standpoint of a !Sl'fc5^rnMntSSli! 
other concerns: editing. linguistics, classical liberal fascinated by a culture KSrred to t^ SneTker nrJrisek 

onblhl^.^ew ^ torments 

Marx. 1 - Equally absurd : is Labedz’s agautst this are lucidly expounded in 
at claim that “the whole ideological David' Butter’s book (pp £&) but I 


Marie. 1 Equally absurd is Labedz’s against this are lucidly expounded in Ath 
claim that “the whole ideological David' Butter's book (pp 84^8) but I erty 
edifice”- of Isaac Peutscher*a Trotsky ■ wil ‘ repeat them. The, minor, technical stew 
trilogy is M urtdermlncd” by an un- argument is that there might not be a carr 
remarkable paragraph in a letter by, Jpedker in existence at the time when Finli 
Trotskv to Radek nnrl-thnt haH Carr - his intervention was reauired. The nnlu 


If as Frenchmen they own un cheval 
entier , in crossing the Channel their 
stallion becomes “a restive horse”; if in 
France they have des vaches pleines , 
their coyer livestock are in England 
merely '‘fat cows". A damsel's distress 
may be that elle est revenue enceinte d 
Fans; but in decorous English, that 
distress is not surmisable From “she 
came back to Paris". 

Perhaps the worst of Mrs Bussy’s 
misconstructions occurs in a vital 
sentence of L’Irnmorallste, where 
Michel watches his wife die and he is 
plein d'angoisse et d'attente - of this the 
travestying Dorothy made “sick at 
heart”. 

Almost the only thing wrong with 
the Bussy translations of Glde Ts that 
they read like translations. 

JAMES GRIEVE. 

Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra. 


accused 'him , of clinging to the 
“pernicious methods of formalism and 


iSSSSSS*. a ? d Trotsky to Radek and that bad Carr ; hIs intervention was required. ' 

ohSlmiSI? °i! a K h P known of this letter, he would have major, constitutional argument is 

wwH ^ected succumbed to "disenchanlmeht”; The J° «^volve on the Speaker what a 


Writings, Vol 5, 1979, p 55JB). 

The idea that; “the intellectual 
message of literary Marxism was 
contained in the formalists’ doctrines” 
' is untenable 

RENfi WELLEK. 

' ■ 45 Fairgrounds Road, Woodbridge, 
Connecticut 06525. . 


E. H. Carr re ™ lu ' ion5 ; . . , 

Perhaps Labedz is 

Sir, -I would Jlke to comment on the here, since he refers 


paragraph in question concerning ^Vdly tubes being contro- 

Trotsky's theses on a Soviet “Thor- P°““cal decisions would 

midor* r simply indicates that the ,fn Pl' cate him personally in the con- 
analogy, for all its limitations, had b^vorsy. Few things would be more 
acquired currency among opposition- calculated fo weaken his authority with 
isls and that its general sense was t * ie House as a whole, 
understood by all,, including Radek, ,On Mr Bonner’s other point, to 
whatever their view of the limits of the adopt a sceptical attitude towards one 
analogy that could be drawn between branch of the constitution does not 
the rates of the French and Russian imply the absence of scepticism 
revolutions. towards the other branches,. Nfy own 

Perhaps Labedz is out of his depth prcferedce is fora system of checks and 
here, since he refers to “the so-called balances. . Respect for traditional 


Little Sparta 

Sir, - Since Michael Schmidt’s letter 
(July 1) on the topic of Little Sparta the 
US Department of State has made 
reprpjehtatfafwi- 1 Strathclyde 
Region on behalf of the Wadsworth 
Atneneum, some of whose prop- 
erty was removed from Mr Finlay's 
stewardship when the Sheriff Officer 
carried out his Budget Day raid on Mr 
Finlay's garden temple. And, after 
only a week’s delay, the Region has 
agreed to return the goods. 

Clearly the Region, hostile though It 
may be to the outside world, does not 
yet feel prepared to take on the Sixth 
Fleetl The other owners of the 


are invited ny Leopold Labedz to sia* with no ruling class”. In Marxist •“■eoiogian-io oe aware of the frailties 
compare Gibbon’s “sovereign achieve- usage a “workers' state” is a state that and e " ors inseparable from the use of 
ment” and Shuman concern” with does have a ruling class, namely the power in the conduct of hutnan affairs; ' 
Carr’s “moral indifference” and working class. it is sufficient to be a political historian. 

^ b ™H re .lof e ^ t r y ”’ % e ’ in * Labedz’s aim in this “review" was, it ' NORMAN GASH. 

: SHrS -5 ST- M 3 soS 1 = d °f" hou “' Port ^ u ^ ort ' 

- i because GJarr was only . affinity of worldview between the two. 


riku- u--. > 1 — v laipjyiiiK some lunaamentai 

; : y .. 1^*5525- ^-*5 wa ! c S y ! affinity of worldview between the two. 







iwerstpE, 

Sm thAeAi _ 


property removed will now no doubt 
have their goods returned to them, 
following this precedent - except for 
Mr Finlay, who is Strathclyde's Enemy 
No 1. The moral is clear: If Mr Finlay 
wants to see his works of art returned, 
then he must be able to reinforce the 
law with an overwhelming show of 
arms. This is Strathclyde Region’s 
notion of justice, 

. . . . . MARTIN WATERS. 

Pedlar’s Pack Books, Jordan Bam, 
Widecombe-m-the-Moor, Devon. 

Sit, — I should like to add a personal 
note to Michael Schmidt’s letter (July 
y, in which he summarized recent 
developments in the dispute between 
Ian Hamilton Finlay and the Strath-' 
Clyde Regional Council. I am the 

inadequate (tbe 
SSHW AdyJceBuraau states thatitls 
, end has iksued to all.thq owners an 

. .Ultimatum ‘ flivin ci iK fmirtun 


Region fully prepared us for Z 
obduracy and the cynicism of S 
lawyers. Similarly, the sileSe ij 8 
Scottish cultural establishmeS 2 
the early struggles to acUevS 
cognition of iKS Garden TelS 
status has prepared us for T 
acquiescence in the subseouem E 
bnrity of the Region's 60 ^ 

JONATHAN BUCKLEY. 
SuMex CaSUe BankS ’ LeWCS ' Eu * 

‘Approaches to 
Language’ 

sir - “ 1 should like to comma 
on the oddly eclectic review ot 
Approaches to Language which & 
peared in your issue of Jufy 1 , % 
editor of that volume, 1 am astonished 
by your reviewer’s failure even to 
attempt to do justice to its content! 

. No mention at all is made of fou 
out of the total of eight papers 
in Approaches to Language. Those 
omitted are the contributions h 
F. P. Dftmeen on “Language m 
Linguistics”, R; Hand on “Languap 
ana Social Action", E. Ardener on 
“Social Anthropology, Language rod 
Reality” and P. MQmhBusler on “Lan- 
gunge and Communicational EfBcfcn* 
cy". Apart from the fact tfasrithooeof 
the primary duties of a reviewer to give 
an accurate account of what a book 
contains, the names of the contributon 
mentioned above are sufficiently well 
known to make it a matter- of some 
interest to your readers simply to know 
the fact that these papers have been 
published. 

Having chosen just four contri- 
butions deemed worthy of mention, 
your reviewer appears to miss the point 
of at least two of them. Further- 
more, his general complaint about 
Approaches to Language as a whole 
seems to be that all the contributors did 
not put their heads together end M«e 
to discuss the “eplphenwpwwr , 
approach to language adwtfeo fiy - 
himself. This failure a Ml 
surprising, since that task wu a ™ 
way part of the brief contribu tor**^ 
given. It is perhaps not objectionable 
in principle for a reviewer l° ^ * 
review as n platform from 
advertise his own intellectual 
' but when this is done at the expem* 
acknowledging what a b°°k 
offer (whether one agr^.wJjM 1 . 
not), there is a prime M 1 ' ** *?.„ . 
saying that a review lacks objedi'# 
ROY HARRIS- . 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


Rural China 

Sir, - In his review j'. 

Geremic Bnrmd’i trhnskion oix 
Cadre School Life by Yang. w 
W. J. F. Jcnner writes ‘‘about ® Jrjg 
indication of the it.eje H 
countryside twelve 


fjjj 

III 



« d J P{®vi°b5 dAy that ho- 
. M demands woyld be made). I have 

.TO^laintag^abouv this situation to- 



.!■• (DecliHt 
. leaving 


, sobeuorr a course of. act l 


■M l 


JVOn - countryside twelve 

■ formation of . peppfe^ cog^g. 

Personal P easants ?ti? ,r d ,? fi . . 
tE®v Abies’ bottoms clean . > ■ 

:d recent Rmtdere maj Mjblnki 

between, on the backward state^of thei 

ie Strath- communes. It is nothing of tw 

. afo, th?,, We have here ^.oW villas®: 
ken from which I witnessed Iwj JJX 'J; 
ypafh by . villages of North Staana 
Iker, the south-east of Tatung) du^g ®^. 
mypfobf there in. 1941-43, and 
ate (tbe Chang-chia-k’ou region 
s thatitls The clogs are called rroiq ouWyA 
'where an .special ^h, enb” to 
i days^ui tnemess made by the baby. ^ 
ris- to his, roaming ^ the ^age eat ^ 
l.assured faeces, - FinaUy; the 
Mbtt no- gathered for the compost heap'/ , 

ter l sent ; . ; ; willEM A . GROOTAb^ 
“jg?. 1 OraduaM Sdrtol, ofc.UWf 

jjj? Sa^ .Sabador 

her. ahd • vieiyea Uy;Lauren<* '^Sr 
Principal TLS ; on June 24; ■js-ajj ■'TiLxl 
insult- a, •• paperback -(£2. 95. Ch?h° 

.wWcft 1 V07®1'39137); ■’ .’V- 

twch.if. h- it: • « 



REMAI3SANCE 9TUDIES 


Poetry, pedagogy and propaganda 


TLS JULY 15 1983: 


LD.McFarlane 

Buchanan 

574op. Duckworth. Paperback, £9.95. 
071% 16846 

PHILIP J.FORD 

G«rge Buchanan: Prince of Poets 
213pp. Aberdeen University Press. 
£16.50. 

Q080284582 

George Buchanan (1506-82) has 
always had a good press, though the 
intervals of neglect have lengthened 
between his own time and ours. A 
French contemporary, scholar and 
Enend - Buchanan s printer and 
collaborator, Henri Estienne, no less- 
called him “easily the best poet of our 
time". Since Ronsard and the other 
poets of the Pldiade were then llvinc 
and working this is praise neither small 
nor greatly sympathetic in modern 
ears. Despite his own strong interest in 
the vernacular, however, Estienne 
meant Latin poets and of those a 
modern count runs to 700 active in 
France alone during the century. Even 
to be best of 700 must be accounted 
something. A sixteenth-century 
English academic estimate (Gabriel 
HuYey's) of Buchanan’s Latin para- 


translated ; and Harvey was far from 
done in valuing highly the pure 
Lalinily of their exemplary piety . They 
were set to music, frequently reprinted 
and were still in school use in the 
nineteenth century. 

K well respected and long 
Buchanan's manual of Latin 


prosody, arid his translation of Thomas 
Liiucte on the rudiments of Latin 
grammar wbs an even better sixteenth- 
centuiy seller. Almost as esteemed by 
Buchinan.’* contemporaries as the 
Psahr paraphrases were his Latin 
tragcdiesiephfha and The Baptist, and 
mi Latin translations of Euripides’ 
Metka and Alcestls. Sidney’s Apology 
jarPotiry rives honourable mention to 
weir author's “piercing wit” and 
professes a “divine admiration" at it.- 
flien and since, some have' found a 
ponusin The Baptist, for its application 
to the case of Sir Thomas More and his 
Mecuhon. The author himself - 
“'cautiously , it may be, since he also 
WXc • complimentary 1 poems to 
■notpas Cromwell and to Henry VIII— 
l ^ e application. Perhaps the 
oicnded Ie$.s0n was that the fault was 
JifTCly Salome-Anne Boleyn’s, after 
■Mheprofane poems wore also much 
wtewjpd. Many were translated, as 
was, out of the Greek 
AflWo/ogy; some were also, as the 
yo was, highly obscene and drew 
"cniy for this on popular ditty and on 
™ anti-feminist resources of Juvenal 
■™Martiai. Some of them seem to 
wve Wen written in the intervals of 
P^Wrasihg the Psalms. The Sphere, 

Latin hexameters in five books, 

being used for didactic 
>n the ; retardatalre . circles 
«ikh promoted the schpiastic revival 
Jvthe. late sixteenth, and .early 
centuries. It had missed, 
oLfe/ritfcr, by.i.rejeetftg 


Muanum . . . cum eonon vitis 
U598) of Jean-Jacques Boissard and 
Theodor de Bry and was included in 
many subsequent editions of 
Buchanan’s works. 

The later seventeenth century saw 
Buchanan a little in eclipse, but he 


shone strongly again in the early 
eighteenth, in an age when a poet of 
Alexander Pope’s stature valued the 
Latin poetry or the Italian Renaissance 


?™fcved a., respectable four printings 
f$^. lS85 and some lime after 

vWere politiqal .and 
! ^iT^-Wqfks ip Latin and in Scots - 
I t^nsJatedJhto French - on Mary 
or&? ^cots, and the Latin History 
'.qnd \jbe, iarh regnl, which 
arpongthe anti-Mary 
^Png histonaris, inspitqof 
•Omo of the; early’ history, 
! AjHiere lyere (he l^ttersby which 
: kepi In- the eye 
i - though ne 

’ tathi»Ri& c a&oladefrom the great 
• fiS ^dlats pfhiscentury: having 


enough to publish an anthology of it, it 
was natural that Buchanan should be 
monumentalized. The edition of his 
works which is still standard, at least 
until the projected new edition 
emerges from Scotland, was made by 
Thomas Ruddiman and published 
at Edinburgh in 1715; it was revised 
by the unwearying Dutch classical 
scholar Pieter Burman the Elder ten 
years later. 

So the edifice of Buchanan’s 
reputation had been securely founded 
and solidly constructed by the time 
Dr Johnson led the topping-out 
ceremony. True, to other than Scottish 
ears bis call for applause is just a little 
Jess than the most enthusiastic. Though 
he uniformly praised Buchanan's 
poetry to Boswell and dwelt upon the 
elegance of his Latin verses addressed 
to Mary Queen of Scots, Johnson 
passed quickly on to Latin verse in 

g eneral. To encapsulate (he beauty of 
re medium in a single melodious, 
resonant, redolent line ne chose what is 
indeed a fine example: “Formosam 
resonare doces Amarillida silvas”. It 
was both a school example and a 
classical, not a neo-Latin one; 
translated by Johnson himself as a 
schoolboy as “And the wood rings 
with Amarillis’ name" - a perfect 
demonstration that poetry is what gets 
lost in translation. Not Buchanan, of 
course, but Virgil's first eclogue. Even 
the famous praise of Buchanan as “the 
only man of genius his country ever 
produced” loses some of its force in the 
context of the explicit comparison with 
England that Johnson was making. 
After Johnson, other views of the 
nature of historiography and of neo- 
Latin verse shook tne ouildlng rather- 
and the scaffolding erected round it in 
the 1870s for necessary repairs was 
not -really used until 1906, the, 
quatercentenary of Buchanan’s birth. 
It had a reasonable amount of 
attention in the years that intervened 
before the flurry of activity round the 
recent commemoration Or his death 
(1982), including the elaborate and 
bizarre consideration by Karl Pearson 
of University College London of the 
skull said to be Buchanan'S and still 
preserved in Edinburgh. 

■Today, national pride and a new 
enthusiasm for neo-Latin literature 
have combined • to restore and 
refurbish.; Last ■ year, the triennial 
congress of the International Society 
for Neo-Latin Studies brought scholars 
from all over the world to st Andrews. 
The existence of this society, let alone 
the numbers of those attending its. 
conference, is an index of how the 
study of Laliri prose and verse written 
in post-classical times has risen in 
popularity to a new high point. The 
: medieval wing is . Composed ; pf both 
historians ancTUtefawre.peCiple; with; 


J.B. Trapp 

his readers” or an underwriting of 
Henri Estiennc’s estimate that 
confines it to work in Latin? It seems in 
some ways a pity if so, but so it 
probably Is. Long ago even Gibbon 
round it just that the ponderous 
volume of the Latin works of Petrarch 
- a far greater poet all round, to say no 
more - had been abandoned to a long 
repose. True, Buchanan is harder to 
know than Petrarch, though frank 
enough in many ways, and no under- 
achiever. Superficially, at least, he 
seems the archetypal middle-of-the- 
roader. ft would have been good to 
learn more for instance, about his 


knowledge and exposition ol 
Buchanan's achievement, his 
intellectual and political background. 
This is by a long way the best and most 
comprehensive treatment that 
Buchanan hits had. McFarlune writes 
from (he vantage-point of a fellow- 
countryman with a solid classical 
grounding, and an intimate knowledge 
of the Latin and the vernacular 
literature of Renaissance France, the 
country in which so many of 
Buchanan’s best years were passed and 
which contributed so much to his 
intellectual formation. He tells in 
abundant, even sometimes over- 


change of religious allegiance in mid- whelming detail, the story of the 
career, and at what spiritual cost it had Stirlingshire boy, by turns student in 
been made-but the same might be said Paris and in St Andrews, bedridden 
of many of his contemporaries. He was and a soldier, who had begun to teach 

at the forward- looking humanist 
College de Sainte-Barbe in Paris by the 
time ne was twenty-two. By then he 
was fully conditioned to the medium in 
which he was first to make his name: 
classical verse. The Scottish Education 
Act of 1496 had provided for boys to be 
taught "perfite lntync”, and the Paris 
university reforms of almost fifty years 
earlier had (aid emphasis on the value 
of prosody as a means of improving a 
grasp of the language - hence, one 
assumes, the over-production of Latin 
versifiers. 

Buchanan seems to have been quick 
to turn a natural facility to account as n 
teacher and writer of manuals - 
activities he was to continue for the rest 
of his life. He probably began to equip 
himself with Greek also at about this 
time, in an atmosphere becoming 
favourable to its study, and at least to 
make a gesture in the direction of the 
coveted status of three-language man: 
his fellow Scots expatriate Florence 
Wilson’s (Volusenus) gift of a Hebrew 
lexicon survives in Edinburgh 
University Library. By the time he 
returned to Scotland he had a 
reputation as a pedagogue which Won 
him the tutorship of James V’s bastard 
son and useful royal protection when 
his satiric verse got him into difficulties 
with the Franciscans and others. 



became official propncamlist of the 
anti-Mary faction, much concerned to 
bring up his four-year-old royal pupil. 
James VI. in the right educational, 
political and religious way. Solid as any 
Aristotle, he boasted that he had 
played the tawse on the bottom of the 
king, if not of kings, at least of 
Scotland, and a contemporary is on 
record as thinking that James had the 
advantage over Alexander. For James, 
Buchanan wrote his mirror for a 
prince, De inre regal a pud Scotos . and 
as a son of historiographer-royal also 
compiled his Reruin Scoticartnn 
Historic. With others in Scotland, he 
began to turn his thoughts towards 
England for national connections. 
There was personal spin-off in this: 
these were the years of Buchanan's 
acquaintance with the circle of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Through (he complexities of this 
career, McFarlane is an adept, 
circumstantial and communicative 
guide, ever ready - where verifiable 
and precise information fnils - with n 


J udicious assessment of the evidence 
or his “probably" or “must have”. 
Particularly good in detailed accounts 
of the preparation and publication of 
Buchanan a works, he is perhaps at his 
best in his initial survey of the literary 
and educational scene in France and in 
Scotland and in his runny analyses of 
the interlocking patterns of friendship 
and patronage by which humanist 
existence was maintained nnd human- 
ist influence exerted. He has an 
assured mastery of the implications of a 
Iftninary verse to a fellow scholar or of 
a dedication to the maternal aunt of the 
patron of another, of the available aids 
to literary imitation in Latin and of the 
relations hetween writing in Latin and 
in Ihe vernacular at the time. For good 
measure, he adds a thirty-paae check- 
list of Buchanan's works which is also a 
guide to the whereabouts of surviving 
copies and an account of such 
manuscripts as exist, a table of 
Duchannn's correspondence, a list of 
, portraits of the poet, some family 
details and the text of his Vila. 


Escaping again to France, via England . 
he taught rhetoric at Paris and in the 
celebrated College de Guyenne at 
Bordeaux, gaining the esteem of 
Lazare de Bait, whoso house; in Paris 


Lazare de Bait, whose house; in Paris 
. was an important centre for humanists 
and patrons, especially those enthusi- 
astic for Greek. Thus he must have 
met some, at least, df thejtyets whip 
Wert to fonp the Pie jade - Dprat,. the 


Modern Pindar”,, dti Be I lay a pd others. 
Ip 1547- he set oft, with otper teachers 


College of Arts A! Coimbra. Therc he 
fell foul of the inquisition. This -Was 


published as a book in . 1964 and a 


SKoSSfi was the strong! Smith supporters dub has 
BnH W it ! wac • I)een ' acl ^ ve now for some years;, 
representative of a - new and, it -was - o H erler> Oxford' B Lift 1 thesis 
thought, less, than mous learning, ft ^ R R form a H^r 


A portrait of Buchanan reproduced 
from the first of the books reviewed 
here-. 


part because he’held unsound views on ™ “ 
the Eucharist and other cardinal points ' P™! 1 ’ 
of .doctrine , but In part also because - it . " 
seems r He had eaten meat in Lent Me 


on the prolific English Reformation 
printer John Daye was published in 


seems - He had eaten meat in Lent . McFarland's book Is the father of 
not the nian to pour himself on to paper . w j, en j n iranslt and 111.' " . the ; mOre specialized study, 1 ' with 

' in the fashion of Petfarch, Hi* verse Is ■ ...i'. ..We and ..accompanying text of one of 

elegantly constructed, distinguished in 1 k ^n ? caI?v%rolific • • BuchanniVs briefer oublications, ■ by . 

its findjven, easily accessibfe to those ow a PMKp J- Ford!;- This small and 

!who’ have the. equipment. Grosso (fonfinenrerU 8 . agreeably presented volume, several 

; mpdo, it \s at least asgood ai Petrarch’s ’s E/i|laHd ' k und fl s Wter than ite parent began 

Latin veTO. •?,; 4 -'- was back in we « a doctoral dissertation 

coniparb it, y tor quality r /wflh the M oSnV end, among others, the TJ* ^ 
vernacular,, and tqspeak of a living „ eat Jessie at scholars Tumftbe and 
, classical tradition. Then Petrarch s and {jambin, arid enjoyed an established 
'• others’ vernacular is far supfinw and position in Parisian learned society. He n? 
more effective. The sonnet that begins [JJJ, p^t of tutor to Timoldon D / 

. “Hor che ’1 del, e.ia tamed U vento. ^ BjissaCi Son of ttfe Marshal of of background in 

tace . . • reworking a farpouj rjigWt prance, and was patronlzdd by. (he.. adaptation, a j® s 

, piece front the Aenefd, fo T -instance v<* king’s sister, Marguerite de France, as cdmjtosluon of neo-Latin poetry in the 

. ^ to come hearer Buchanan s own time W ellas by Mary Stuart. After returning ;^ 3rt ? en ! t t ^ century and of Buchaqans 

- "Brightness falls from the fir / Queens tb M | ft* QS 7 Mafy’s man by the end ‘ n 8 en ® ral ; He , B ives . ■?«« 

have died young. and fair. /DUst hath of J5«, he passed the rest of tys life ;««ition to Buchanans poetry and 
closed Helen’s yje _ \ or^. ^Tithon n a, substantially in that country, versifying ?I5J! n Q l/ lore 

plus les ans qui ie.fironf cigale • ... r much leas and playing both an active *ccqun£ of his reading and especially of 
These will do for toudistones. where. aWd a theoretical role In government hisuse of Horaceand Catullus. Joists 
Fuchjuian will, itoL, Partly, tpo, fte apd concerning himself much with # “ d P 

- fdult ; is In Ourselves Jf.wc arejtot matters educational and ecclesiastical. € ^ 1 ,9P * 

antiquarians, and prefer our jxrttrv p raclic a|lyat once he left the CathoUc 

jcss wemplary. i^ss. solidly; crafted, qhvrch - He was a tort of humanist WtMul English version .on facing 
easier. AJR the same, thereispei^ajwQ adviser andoffioinl translator toMary. P age s .E d it ion an d t ra n slati on are the 
certain dourriess ntau .the tux ‘that principal of$t Leonard’s, the humanist l?, ln ' ^, of P r Fordnnd Professor 
looks oui from^tHe d^i-^ college of St Andrevvs. consultani in 'T 1 .? 1 < . 

. .Profestof \McFalrlane s . uterary humanist. r. ^Ofqrms v and! in Latin • : We have been promised more 
... WPfiSWi 1 ASSESS grammar arid prosody fo r-the courl j ry, studies, a ful l-scale bibl jography and a 

/ft 19${ and qo^ available 1 * 11 , 8 welcome ^mber Ot the. ;:Pt;lyy £ourtcil- ahd ' -shew edl tion of tj|e .complete works to 
paperbacki, : • . , : . i . • keeper, of , (He ‘ privy.rSeai ha 1 well as commemorate 1 : Buchanan’s fourth 


ihy.-the 
s fife at 


^htt.^ Neirerth^ess, ; it - was 


University appointments specifically 
.for meaieval Latin, besides those 
which allow their holders to go about 
their business by stealth, Latinists who 
concern themselves, with later periods 
are less well served; there are nextto 
no full-time ! appointments. • , ’ The 
literature people,, at a giiesky greatly . 
outnumber the historians. Again, an 
occasional classicist, p. Per^a or a 
Mynojrs, sets an. example qf/rorrect 
grasp of meaning tod just appreciation 
of echp and nuance. By and large, 

however. thestudy of Renaissance and 

later Latin is a mopnlighring acn^ty. 

Both I. D, McFarlane and Pb'lipJ- 

.pnrd, the aiirhprsof the volumeSunder 
reyiew, for example, get ihelr living by 
teaching Freiudi. : 1 . • . ' ■ 

There are advantages os.Well as 
disadvantages In;, this, efipecially.if-we 
looking to arrive at aJruc.Mtlmate 
jo£ Buchanan, or any other n^-U^ 

jbothliuthbrs in fact do.ori hts havm^. 
j generally earned the admiration of a 


more like a man with a capacity for 
lasting friendship, as described by both 
his contemporaries and his biographer. 
D r Ford's is a pleasantly written survey 
.of the theoretical background in 
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I in the ^his is a formidable achievement, 
nne at drawing together what was already 
em of ^ nown about Buchanan’s life ana 
n Paris 'Vorks, and adding much new 
nAnktc information, much of it in turn the 
hthusi- re* 1 *! 1 1 bf McFarlane ’s own earlier . 
it have articles. It Is also a labour' of love, 
ts who . There are occasional sighs that it lias 
it '•tbe beep a‘ forig labour; a few ' n«Ws ore 
others missing, bill they are ’Incidental- rather 
achers : ibari structural raslcnings. Thus Mary 


work In general. He gives special 
attention to Buchanan's poetry and 
drama up to 1547, with a more detailed 
account of his reading and especially of 
his use of Horace and Catullus. This is 
followed by a well and economically 
annotated edition of - Buchanan s 
Miscelia neorum liber , with a flat but 1 
faithful English, version on facing ■ 
pages. Edition 1 and translation arc the 
Joint Work of Dr Ford: and Professor. 
W. S. Wntl. 'V 
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peen promised more 
1-scale bibl jography and a 
of tfte complete works to 


served; 
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ANCIENT GREECE 


For classical read pre-industrial 


Margaret Alexiou 


Sally Humphreys 


The Family, Women and Death: 
Comparative Studies 


Comparative Studies 

210pp. Routledgc and Kegnn Paul. 

£15. 

0 7100 9322 5 


There has been an industry in death 
books over the past decade, written 


books over the past decade, written 
mainly for the Western market and 
preoccupied with death in pre- 
industrial societies. They range from 
verse anthologies to historical and 
anthropological studies, and reflect 
every kind of traditionalist, structur- 


alist and past-structuralist approach. 
Thanatology fives! 

Sally Humphreys's title, together 
with Iter opening observation that 
there can be no “innocent" approach to 
other cultures, promises to breathe 
new life into studies of the, family, 
women and death. In fact, this vofume 
is a collection of eight papers, essays 
and review articles on disparate 
themes, all published elsewhere (the 
last two os recently as 1982 in a volume 
co-edited by herself), with minimal 
attempts at cohesive discussion or 
revised presentation. First-person 
modalizing locutions ("it seems to 
me", “it does not seem to me”, “what I 
would like to do in this paper is to . . .”) 
abound; footnotes and learned 


mortem or “discourse on death" (sic), 
on a seminar series held in 1980, where 
the expected conclusion is fashionably 
replaced by a series of questions, some 
of which should have been answered by 
now. For example, the absence of a 
psychologist from the discussion, if it 
was deemed regrettable at the time, 
could since have been remedied, 
although the present reviewer regards 
the lack of any discussion on the wider 
literary and cultural perceptions of 
death as a far more serious failing, 
as is the dearth of reference to field 
studies in contemporary “traditional " 
societies, particularly Greece. 

To come to the book’s three major 
concerns. First the family, which is 
discussed in relation to the city, 
primarily in the context of classical 
Athens (Chapters One, Two, Four and 
Five). The definition of (he term oikos 
(household) is certainly problematic, 
granted (he differences between 
Homeric, archaic and classical 
terminology and practice, and the lack 
of consensus among classical scholars 
over the relation of oikos to genos 
(clan). But why castigate at such length 
Fuslet de Coulanges s La CM antique 
(1864) for reading into ancient society 
n ineleen th-ceq t ury bourgeois att itudes 
to private property and the family 
(according to the dominant ideology of 
his time), while oneself deliberately 
blurring (he distinction between the 
wider family of pre-industrial societies 
and our own modem “nuclenr family”? 


ritual silence; so, more surprisingly, 
are R. F. Willelts's studies of kinship 


are R. F. Willelts's studies of kinship 
terminology in ancient Crete and 
Emile Benvenisle’s comparative 
linguistic research on Indo-European 
institutions, both of which owe much to 


Thomson's pioneering scholarship. 
Thus, a substantial body of linguistic. 


Thus, a substantial body ot linguistic, 
epigraphic, literary and comparative 
evidence is ignored, while the tombs of 
ciassicnl Athens are ransacked in 
deadening detail, only to discover that 


deadening detail, only to discover that 
the archaeological evidence for 
collective family burial in archaic 


appendixes appear and disappear; 
while the final chapter is a kind of post- 


George Thomson's Marxist analysis of 
the emergence- of both family ana state 


the emergence- of both family ana state 
(i oikos and polls ) from the p re-historic 
clan ( getios ) is passed over in the usual 


collective family burial in archaic 
Attica is “unsatisfactory and hard to 
interpret", and that the genos as a 
corporate descent group may not have 
existed outside the aristocracy. 

Women form the main theme of 
Chapters Three and Four. There is one 
dismissive reference to “matriarchy" as 
a myth no longer credited by twentieth- 
century anthropologists; nowhere is 
serious consideration given to the 
evidence for matrilineal succession or 
to (he prominence of female deities in 
myth and religion. L. TL Morgan's 
Andenl Society (1877) gets two curt 
mentions, while Engels, Harrison, 
Briffault, Thomson and Willetts do 
not merit even a bibliographical 
acknowledgment. Instead, there is a 
discursive survey of "Women in 
Antiquity”, much indebted to casual 
reference to recent scholarly papers, or 
based on anecdotal discussion of 
women in myth and drama: thus, the 
reversal of male/female roles in the 
Oresteia and Euripides’ Alkestis 
symbolizes “a diseased state of 


“Euripedes") made some effort to “get 
inside the skin" of his characters, nnd 
that his drama has “the ring of realism" 
about it. Ms Humphreys does not ask 
how drama - or literature - can be, or 
has been, related to “historical 
reality", despite current theoretical 
debates. She speculates on the relation 
between heterosexual and homosexual 
love, but provides little cogent 
analysis. Nor does she discuss the 
nature and extent of women's actual 
power over dowry agreements nnd 
rights of inheritance given their virtual 
control over the rituals of death, 
marriage and birth, although such 
power is implicit in much of the ancient 
proscriptive legislation, which restricts 
female mourners to next-of-kin and 


gives rise to new defining terms (eg, 
homestloi - “those of the same 


hearth") during the fifth century. 


Third, death. Despite her complaint 
that “the study of death is too narrowly 
conceived", Ms Humphreys makes 
no attempt to investigate the 


no attempt to investigate the 
characteristically Greek perception of 
death on the levels of ritual and 
metaphor as marriage and rebirth, 
partly because she wishes to dissociate 
herself from outmoded scholarly 
interpretations of death rites as fertility 
rites. The ritual connections between 
death, marriage and birth are briefly 
acknowledged in the context of 
Elektra’s cnoas gameiious (“wedding 
libations") to her dead father (wrongly 
cited as A, Clio. 470); but numerous 
other allusions, even within the same 


symbolizes “a diseased state of play, are ignored. In “Death and 
^society” , ' aTthough' ( cha P ,er f™! 1 ),- ins “^ of 


£ society , although t is admitted “.j '.'-““t'"* 1 . 

E that Euripides (three times spelt considering pre-industnal conceptions 


For doxography read overview 


David Bain 


Symptomatically, words of the form the original German edition said) to 
“Peloponnesus’* or "Epitreptikos” constitute its value, and the great 
crop up. Ingram By water appears as he enlargement which took place when 


new fragments of his other Ajax-play, 
Aias the Locrian, and an additional 


Albin Lesky 


does in the original hs J. Bywater. We 
meet "A. Marjorie Dale 1 ' who “so 


the book went into its third edition also 
seemB to me (again contra some of the 


fragment of Nlobe brilliantly assigned 
to that play by W. S. Barrett) and of the 


Greek Tragic Poetr; 


Translated by Matthew Dillon 


meet A. Marjorie Dale who so seemB to me (again contra some ot me 
beautifully [schtin] explained” reviewers) not to have effected an 
something or other. At one point wc improvement in it. In the character of 


something or other 
encounter instead 


anonymous tragic fragments. Several 
important books which have appeared 
in the past decade will also escape him: 
to mention only works written in 
Erigtiahi&erq arc for example Oliver 
Taptjnft Staged faff of ' AeSchvlus, 
Mastronarde’s Contact and Dis- 
continuity (these two deal with topics in 
which Lesky shows little Interest) and 


father farming SopHocleaft:^»iyr-pli 


handbook and guide it has great, value 
: ^d^mlghthayebecn, toay gbWhata 

. , , translation iof.it — given that English- __ f o _ t 

mtltled "Blo^ho\ind^ (Le9^y ' speaking scholars are reluctant to write Mastronarde’s Contact and ' Dis- 
rcfomng- .to WUamowitzft article handbooks • - , would have been. If continuity (these two deal with topics in 

SpOrhunde ), Most properly executed,- a great boon, which Lesky shows little Interest) and 

tg *g£*£ :t g Personally I doubt "this, ' but fa an, P- Wlnnlngton-Ingran,', study of 

m L • «!1S® , jS M «J£j a E , case in addition to toe inadCauacv of Sophocles, Any discussion of 

discussion ‘thus old Pape”: “bid Pape” ^ ° Prometheus Bound and its problems 

is not id fact some elderly colleague of nmst now proceed from Mark 

t Orlffith’s penutratlng and nshaustivn 

der alte Pape” Wilhelm Pape's references and mention sluu ”' 

Griechisch-deutsckes HandwOnerbuch d /scoveries made since 1972 or Students, Ignorant of the hard world 
which went through three editions. sign bc«nt secondary literature of publishing and of the inclinations of 

...... .... published after that date. There is no scholars, often express surprise that 


brought about a transformation. It was 
entirely rewritten and expanded into a 
very large volume (544ppl and it is this 
version that now appears In translation 
in a ' magnificently produced tome 
from the Yale University Press. 
Translation? I’m afraid not. This work, 
which would 6e better described as a 


Lesky . referred to With the words "so 
der alte Pape”, Wilhelm Pape's 
Griechisch-deutsches HandwOnerbuch 
which went through three editions. 


“crib", reads as though it had been Albin Lesky was a much-loved and translator’s preface and, with the 
written by , someone whose, native 1 very wide-ranging scholar. This is the exception of Its first sentence,; the 
language was not English, It is In fact third of his books to appear in English .preface by Lesky (undated) is taken 
for the mosl part almost unreadable, translation and this 1$ the third time he over from the preface of 1972- in fact 
One can I suDDoae inst tolerate - his translators. Lesky'* connection with the enterprise 

with a wince - P exnressiohs like "a Th®* 300 ^ itself Is in fact largely a work of translation, if any, is at no point 
comfortable overview” (for ^eine do *°B ra P h y« wth an a^iixture of indkated. Consequently, the user of 
S^eme ubersichl'Oand “m/sterfoK ° Wn The doxo- this bobk does ootlearn that there now 

Mrlinfprf" graphical, parts, of it seem (o me exist up-to-date editions' of the 


One can. I suppose, just tolerate - ZBS Z K 
with a wince - expr«siobs like "a rf JSSSSf “JSfS* 
comfortable Overview” (for "cine 
bequeme ubersichl”) and “masterfully 

escalated”, but the line has to be drawn £ th! 

at references to “the spiritual givens ( dea P ,te «™t wme of the 
[riel for “geistige Voraussetzungen"] ' ' ? " 

that led to a tragic world view”. Lesky’s ' • A' 

limpid prose is transformed Into turgid rri f\r ZX 
pseudo-academic pomposity: “the -*■ '-'A A Awi 

disparity . . . proves once more how ■- ' 2 

problematic It is directly to relate the ■ ' 
folidoristicprehlstoryor drama to what J. H. C. Leach 
is historically manifest”. At least that . . ■ 


(despite what some of the reviewers of fragments of Sophocles (tjds includes work 

For Aeschylus read anon 


c : : j < r ri : ; : j m 


poetry 
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of time as cyclical rather than line* 
covering three generations badS 
from self to great-grandparent^ 
three generations forwards from 
great-grandsons, Ms HumS 
makes arbitrary comparison bB 
ancient Greek, modern WestenuS 
other notions of “the right time tafr 
She fails to analyse Greek 
metaphorical terms defining 
moment of death as a XiC 
{psychorragd - “let (he soul Q 
loose still current in modem Onto 
and personifications of Death u , 
violent figure who seizes OmpuA^ 
victims by force, just as a bndegrooi 
seizes his bride. The undertow 
opposition between death uj 
marriage, mediated by war (i/uwaw 

f amos/polemos), which goes back to 
iomer and permeates the imagmol 
classical tragedy, is ignored. 

In short, this volume lacks both the 
rigour of scholarship (Greek words ate 
dubiously transliterated, eg, totam 
for kokucin, “to wail", usonoi tor 
engonoi, “descendants", while email 
points arc supported by reference 
without page numbers to seconduv 
works, an irritating number of whkh 
are still “in press", and thereto 
unvcrifiable), as well as the vigour 
of other comparative, fen£id 
approaches (contrast Pat Holden's 
recent volume of papers on HtotM) 

d, r — ■ rr n_ h 


In and out of time 


Anne Stevenson 


others - breathes 
satisfactoriness and 


In a state of trance 


an air of 
completeness 


Gillian Clarke 
Letter from a Far Country 
Mop. Manchester: Carcanet £3.25. 
0lSfi35 427 9 


which can only be attributed to the 
excellence of the poetic performance. 


and, most crucially, to another 
creative tension - that of two lives on 
either side of a text. 


With their charged language and A book with such ambitions might ““ 
unmistakable feminine bias, the poems he done very badly; the temptations to Patric Dickinson 
are like positive inversions of Rath's: both sentimentality and pretentious- A D(ft i_ T ., 
persuasive apparently irrefutable, ness look powerful. Fortunately, Anne 7 “ ™ 
written with Impeccable skill. There is, Cluysenaar'is too fine a poet to give , PP- Chatt 
of course, an element of romance way to them. The “metamorphosis” of 0 7011 2653 


George Szirtes 


Arore Cluysenaar and Sybil 

Hbwat 

Double Helix 

159 pp. Manchester: Carcanet and 
^Northumberland Arts Group. 

1495 


A Rift in Time 

46pp. Chatto and Windus. £3.95. 
0 7011 2653 1 


Dickinson's. Her poems arc 
particularly good when they offer 
unaffected voices from u gallery of 
human types that do not usually figure 
in poetry: patients in mental hospitals, 
army wives, people who practise nang- 
gliding. They speak an often 


gliding. 

humorc 


about such a view of things. It could be one generation into another is left-out n » r- 1OT . IinnnT7 
a man s vision, too, this woman's °f delicacy - to look incomplete, so u ‘ A * 1 ANTHORPE 
domain - idyllic, pastoral, a place of that the prose works on one level, the Standing To 
timeless mothering and love. poetry on another. Sybil Hewat's con- o Snri . , k 


humorous, often painful stoic wisdom. 
The book presents us with eight 
sections, the first of which, “Stations 
Underground", deals with the 
underworld and its denizens. These 


-™»,vnug Buu mit. I«.wwt vu buuiuci. ayim newm stun- 

d^ThiS a of sin8, , e ' ph r e B »K52i n «« , SK 

SSfflMSMJSSftJt — ^ 


poems juxtapose past and present, the 
mythical and the quotidian. In “At the 
Ferry" different scales of suffering take 


. i v-iuysenaar s lmenuaes are never any- lm uu 17 nnt« 

1 y - ' , ^ ne tb mg but poems. Particularly towards 

^ P r0 J ectlv . f capabinty the end of the book, the “Poems of At The Frontier 


on the even grey of the Styx. A patient 
in hospital studies her magazine: 


Heather Buck 

Aithe Window 
$2pp. Anvil. £3.25. 
015646 071 0 


/J' j ■ _ Al * .. '.r„ J wx UI me uuufL, II1C JTUCUIs Ul ™ IUV I HIIIIM 

notiSf??pfo^Sve«S ThaM? Memo fy“ «re beautifully restrained by 64pp. Liskeard: Harry Chambers/ 
*u e That , s > terza-rima stanzas, through which a Peterloo Poets £3 

in « S haVC th u ? b,hty 0 proJec l thoughtfully voiced rhythm is permit- oS 4? 5 

n language overwhelming images of ted to flow, as if in natural spTech: - 

their own state of mtnd, whether it be r , TU iM 


Is a registry office marriage 
Second-best? i suffer from < 


Sylvia Plath’s skull-moon and hell- Making do. Making sacred. The magic 
mouthed poppies, or Gillian Clarke's , . spells 

foetus in a chalk pebble and ,ov £, wo $ 8 °. n co ‘ nd J c nce. I don't need 


Aithe end of the 1960s it looked as if cornucopia of lambs between the horns 

of f dead ">!»-. Such poetry ntay .be 


John Latham 

Unpacking Mr Jones 

55pp. Liskeard: Harry Chambers/ 


Second-best? / suffer from a worrying 
Discharge from my vagffia. 

The problem page dissolves to a 
brief, haunting glimpse-of the poet in 
her youth who sees Charon in tne form 


of a boatman leaning by his punt-pole 
on an Oxford river. We rarely get such 
glimpses, though, for she prefers to 
deflect attention away from nercelf on 
to some other person - Tennyson, for 
example, whose death leads liar to a 
moving contemplation of our ways of 
dying. Like n good teacher (she was 
indeed a teacncr for many years) 


Religious Experience). Finally, 1 
“comparative studies^ are lo prove 
useful, one needs to define wnal b 


.1. fnrtu nr J 7 , -..J ■■■•■J — 1 1ICMT (.flOrCS 1CU 11 Ull III nUnlalUrC . 

poetry for the next forty or fifty years easier- to read than more investigative And what is missing, memory supplies, 
ws going to be obsessively Medean. verse, which seeks to discover the Folded, unanswered, awhile blue 
Vengeance, selt-immolation, man- reality of objects on their own terms; on the table-top. It becomes part of our 
bating and blood were the themes of but no good poems are easy to write, > home, 

the angry women who followed Sylvia and Gillian Clarke’s ring with lucidity ,he 8i « n of another marriage in our 
Hath, taking from her brilliant, and power: d{cor - 


Peterloo Poets. £3. 
0 905291 41 7 


being compared with what, on vba 
basis and why; otherwise there is i 
danger of merely followingsodologid 
trends. 


feverish example those elements best 
calculated to sustain her note of 
hysteria. Now, in the 1980s, the overall 
mood seems calmer. 

Gillian Clarke’s title poem “Letter 
from a Far Country” fs a paean of 
pialse to the women of her Welsh past, 
io their selfless devotion to cooking. 


Boisterous in its bone 
cradle, a stone-breaker, 
thief in its mother's orchard, 
it is apple round. 


i uiuvvi, utiQiuiwcicu.awnuc uiuc ___ i „j.. 

on the table-top, it becomes part °f 

the sign of another marriage in our * How lonely nil men ere. 

d(cor. Patric Dickinson wrote this in a poem 

„ ... , , called "Jodrell Bank” which appeared 

Here we are back in Gillian Clarke s ) n bis book The World I See some 

» W ?I d ,°fu C i rerr l 0 ? ials J As . pr,ests . 1 ^ e . twenty-three years ago. That book, 


fold cloth, break bread, share wine" . 
But in Cluysenaar the daily rituals 


twenty-three years ago. That book, 
like lus new one A Rift in Time , ended 
with a lullaby. Loneliness, sleep and 


indeed a teacncr for many years) 
Fnnthorpe gives us lessons in a 
dramatic fashion without ever 
embarrassing us. “Prolepsis", in the 
second section, teaches us how lo act 


out old age; it is a chilling lesson. You 
do not paint on wrinkles in the 


a vengeance. 


field of Greek tragedy at least, the 
undergraduate or enthusiastic araatta 
(who might in any case be a lingultf) 
can obtain information of a baric »rt 
from works written in English and, a 
regards interpretation, much of wwl 
has been written in recent yean w 
English on the tragedies incoironW 
and is heavily indebted to uwjwi 
of German scholarship. 
advanced student has no poke. « 
must learn German awl he wjn 
better to go directly to 


dothiig, babies, husbands, nature and 
onier. Coming as it does in the wake of 
the Women’s Movement and domestic 


'em Letter This is Welsh poetry with a vengeance, alw ®y? lean towards abstraction, love are at once private and universal 
® ,P. a * an the relationship of sound between the enablm 8. £ e r. to conclude this long concerns, and they have continued to 
Welsh past, fr’s and o’s reinforced by the elemental P 0 *!” Wlth lln 5 s that . 8 ht ' of haunt Dickinson. In his new book they 
to cooking, imno - ri; 1 context, sound pretentious; “More are „. en mn re intenselv and with a 


dressing-room, she says, 
producer has other ideas: 


imagery. 


are seen more Intensely and with a 


Darke’s work is both personal i 
archetypal, built out of language 
concrete as it is musical; A 


meaningless still than words, these greater path os through the lenses of 
Ih personal and atra «8e /messages echo between us. age £nd in the light of the author’s 
of language as heard and unheard. ’ own approaching death. 


You look too young for your age. 

He said. So lei's pretend you're dead. 
He showed his hand 


th P ^fnr£» nd nf d « * $ ncrete as 11 is . m “ sica E . In the end, there is nothing at all Philip Larkin spoke in “The Old 

Pu^aafS new book provides a pretentious or sentimental about either Fools” of days or-'thin continuous 
celebration ihe ^ contr ^ t a similar frame of Q f these books, whose similarities are dreaming / Watching the light move” , 

reference. Double Helix is afasctnating more 00 t able than their differences. intendin| by this to convey a sense of 
K f !HS , e *P. er ‘ ment . combining literal prose They both show an acute awareness of dulled suffering. But is not this “thin 
E n C f ” m ‘ ght with more abstract verse in such a way t h 0 timbre of women’s lives, and a continuous dreaming" very like the 
u^aqumtian to arrive. , a: i to romment implicitly on the 'nature remarkable sensitivity to the difficulties light trance describe Jby Graves as the 

Tk amtormly 01 Such a declaration of eacb; explicitly it is a book of family and strengths of women’s love. proper mood for composing? A Rift in 

nan be deliberate. The poem is being memoirs, letters, photographs and . - . Time is athin book consisting of tmrty- 

2 10 1 P Det ’ s ancestors from thefr Poe™ which chronicle the \ivcs ^ short poems, the last few of which 

tone, both is also a poem written to (principalM of three generations of the same class. .A .thoughtful, carefully are addre ^ ed direct i y t0 sleep or 
newels (W#,nHan»r tUm r„«„p d women. The documentary core of the written collection, it is mu ot „ U | 1i!m th. n r h- Bn n> !(» f in 


niwtfw deliberate. TTie poem is being 
OTi to uw poet’s ancestors from their 


this book - Lesky Is far tombwj® 
obscure or forbidding ivhteT-u'jn. 


SA I il is also a poem written to (principally) 

£2 1. “PWi descendants in the future, women. The 


And touched your head. 

Her Identification with Everyman 
shows through her use of the demotic - 
"Funny Farm**, “Elderly chap in a 
cap", “larky resurrection* and so on - 
and in her measured, utilitarian 
narrative style. She excels at parody. 
Yet 'despite her chattiness she is 
capable of an almost epigrammatic 
concision. Her faults arc an occasional 


must now proceed from Mark 
Griffith’s penetrating and exhaustive 
study. 


Students, Ignorant of the hard world 
of publishing and of the inclinations of 
scholars, often express surprise that 
such and such a seemingly fundamental 
work is riot available in translation and 
anyone who Intends studying Greek 
literature at anything above a 
superficial level will Find himself 
constantly being referred to works 
written ih German and probably curse 
the absence of a translation. Yet the 
need for translations of “standard” 
works is greatly exaggerated. In the 


resort to this unfortunate vciaon 011 ;' 

Translation of scholarly wort uj 
daunting and thankless talk i 
which is often entered into wtw 
full knowledge of the 
makes. The present translatOTde*^ 
sympathy. He has unda f , J. k * 
that is at present beyond him 
received none of - the ;- e ® 1 _ 


■V* " ) tl« Mil. IMkMkV • 

irae, itrufjgMts, is in any case cyclical 
r£ P«hous in women’s lives: • . 


women, me documentary core of the written collection, u is ran m obHvion the state of trance itself. In 
book consists of Sybil Hewat’s uncompromising - and not always ° of Jhese m5 Dickinson 
readable but unliterarv memoirs comfortable - perceptions, ine 1 ^, 1 , nMnnuislioB fhr 


pTosiness ot ovcr-Iamitiarity, and I 
have yet to be convinced that 


documentary is the best technique for 
dealing with pain in poetry; but both 


readable 


unliterary 


perceptions. 


cu P b oardi are full, 
a honeycomb.' 
‘•wh and out of the hive 


telling of' an uppor : middle-dass simplicity of this P 0 ®* 1 *. 8t y l « “ JmftS 
Edwardian childhood, while the poems deceptive, for most of her work one , B tboU phfs to suit f fre birds, 


poet and Everyman may profit from 
her wit and compassion. 


er wit and compassion. 

Yeats wrote that he preferred “the 


J 7 IIIO 111V, 

"f^towiUiig. ordering. 
ta^llPniBp'op,, 


uuTTaiwmuvilUMiiwwu, mmyuivpvvuw 1 — * 7 — V • . . W 00301 OlIC B IfU/l 

her daughter, Anne Cluysenaar, con- depends on an imaginative sympathy eas jf y frightene 
.tributes to the book represent , the between writer ana reader, -and. no i n ^‘thei 


proper place; 


creatures, who are 


violent expression of error .to the. 


their flinging trqe”.‘ This 


lBn image of eternal 
jeems idealized lo the 


received none °[ , ,ne ox - 

assistance that in belter 

Unua pviwtf.d from IJCKP'. 


might have expected fromtt WJg 
press. It is the press and 
who ore to blame for 


in ncodemlc publlsMiig _ 
disgraceful waste otrcsourco- 


7 ^ "'“"‘J in umi cuuuir 

J" and farms change little: 


might be' standing • . 
dlence before the Wbis. . 
•2a? 1 trashing between trees 
white apd red frens. 

^'KLnklngsof nature, memory 


Trying to cross the cultural gaps 
between myself and my mother, 
myself and my grandmother, and 
finding everywhere In the memoirs 


moving 


sentence is reasonably lucid. Often the 
effect is puzzling and faintly surreal, viz 


atively cast grate doubt , on the while the : introduction, with its interesting speculation that A . &| 

traditional ascription of. Aeschylean numerous, detailed and lengthy the trilogy's third member; 

authorship. It is good now to have hb footnotes, will assuredly satisfy not speculation which «r 

critical and exegetical edition of the only litterateur but scholar. Professor 


Seems idealized lo the out on tne nature or ume ano expert- a ...w, amon g neiomc snaqows. -in 

: contemporary pre- qnce in general. Anne Cluysenaar social and sexual Is^M to K^ an p) at0 5 s cave^, according to .another 
»P^^«flei«h Wi n. ro JJc..on: 

slowly in that country, Trying to cross the. cultural gaps Sad’^i^ne oVffbut 8 h deBiied^by 1 flhiiddws flickering 

md farms change little: between mysejf and my mother, gja Newly DeadiB hinoQmonfhw' On ih?wal|0 quick, come In. 

lei'mbht • - myself and my grandmother, and but the entire book hangs together. Be M solid as you can. 

a£S ■ stfAT Jsstd -»‘a»!Brss3 

-sMhWSPXf! Sl-fiKlISSSSSl 

WHS OSSUS - - JS to tt i P ir»l of ofM poetry from dc.tn.cUon to 

SrPrltchard who oddly °NA byt also to the tensions creation. ' - - ' . • - sound of water falHng, /Llke quiet fire" 

s not strike a dissonant " between past and present, man and Bd ^ tl“i® ^ is not just a nice paradox; Echo’s “flesh 

feddlng Wind" purity of woman, convention and expression' And love has been woven into the. walling . * out vdth^silenca” is no mere 

istlesslv tv>hi/AMn , . . ~~ ri rnJ t ... ■ ' ' i ' ‘ i 'mm,, .. '' : - i. ■' ! ' .» 1 * ' M ' : “Sg- 


reasonable expression qf truth 1 *.- That 
..this can lead you a very long way up a 
very unpleasant- road is shown by 
comparing two books from the same 
publisher. Julian Ennis’s , At : the 
’Frontier is quiet add truthful ,' John 


Latham’s Unpacking Mr Jones loud 
rind bombastic. 

‘ Enitls has all those virtues that tend 
to be dismissed as second-rate. He is 
modest, restrained, deceqt'. .and . 
sensitive, and would probably sooner.. 1 
run a mile than tell a lie. Yet he is a true 
poet; true to -his teraperament and to • 
his. poetic instincts which are neither 
. dull nor incapable of genuine 
excitement. . His virtues, though 


and in family, documents evidence of poems on Tobias at. the end; these 
other such gaps, I found it all that repracnt a genuine achievement. 

s - _ 11 La T 4 «nfh#»r Tlnrt tnn hfl.C Fminn f hft n<mf 


does not strike a dissonant " between past and present, man and But this tl 
gillie “Wedding Wind" puritj of ' woman, convention and expression' And love 

dalles*! I V k»HUA«n 


unostentatious, are real. He writes of 
“The murky convention of Autumn” 
and how “Millions of crane-flies will 




cf fet t is pu... 1- 




;at, v?z 


Mark Griffith (Editor) 


critical and exegetical edition of the only litterateur but schof 

: Lt.L L_ ..1 -CLL i 11.. . 1 . 







play- in which be does not go out of his Gnffith normally, nnd sensibly, refers 
way to emphasize. or restate the views 7 his readers to Smyth or Goodwin 


j ; wy AO emphasize, or res 

j Owning* he understates 
; ; . .* 4tis (iotdWbrthy that if js 
' practice' fo refer to; ei 


German gram- 


thlng, he understates tiiem. tnoi&h ' mariahlr; but h6 » makes few other 
i Noteworthy that it )& hft Invariable concessions, The apparatus criticus ft 
cttor.fo refer to;- eg. "the poet" , 'admirably clear rind economical (arid. 


speculation wbten 
considered elsewher e «°d °S ni i 

accept. Orifflth’i scheme, ^ j 
obvious sco^e’ for , ^ gl j 


tsswasagr. 

v. 

iS^&jmoafrfjoun.-e 

-TY’ “MlMrintt nnrl nlenlnn . 


Jucosc. . , v : '0^ nzt, 

3. •« i'- -• •••-.. .poet’s search for some amulet or nature’s w 

. • *’ '' • 1 tnlifniavi fA'rnrrv uitln rum mini iho .■ i 


spin riiitumn / To death in the dear 
time between the first mist arid the 
last.” Hi& poems are charitable, even 
optimistic in their austerity. . . 

John Latham by contrast is one of J 


iifortequirri a-itahslahon:' ; ;: - 
5 f t raistent 


pin imS 1 • 7, rfn ’8 andpiadng 
-SWJ abeet. . ' 

J^& the riullk 


SUlft "grieve at our. 
^8 their- “masculine ' 
are your' great 
t^ i_, , ' l '-ft r kc js momentarily 


The floor oftKe path in autumn: 

Crisping walnut leaves, celt chestnut husks, 
The chicory flower blue on its stem, •; 

White stones ' 

■A sheen pn surfaces , . 

Like a happiness 

That eannotflnd its cause. 


.poet s search lor some amulet or nature’s warty boys. He obviously has 
talisman to carry with him into the something to say about childhood and 
, place vjtora,- hs he writes jo another violence: he bakes his sister’s pet rabbit 

poem, "Time is not our coroner It Is a *- ; - -i _r._ -j... _ 

Wordsworthian place where the dead 


somethin! 


in the oven, pokes a cow's eye with a 


: - ‘j;' " ihft .leridrincy to gel/thfngi Jit «p.‘Whe>e 'dpM it-Cbr 

PfrlV ' -i.- -wabtlywrorig tl have ricrtliSiid ttfuchrf rnetiibert? 


part qfq trilogy, nnd, if 
it come an.d what were 

tMU'i T— *t - , _ r 


Bound or even t for- A 


shoWn hero. 




■‘ I .cjuJtcf right;,., (hat re 
•v ; unserviceable' fop ; l hi 

..“vi which it !§,ptesumab 
. attcttipt ft made td ad 


cautiously agnosi 

blamehim? Since 


vs£2$E&£m 


ffith .; ie&rsdhadiriiin 


as" \M 

il 


■ •'■.'-..I . ; 1 1 ,lr-‘ l; . , : I . V .- V . - -l' - ‘. ff ■ ' 'S -’i- A'-'' •' >* »; i 1 V -.r 1 ;. ^ 1 . 




1 women. - 1 . 

^ aB^eedybabies." 

W* " ome “ { 9 “bid 
Derf2L^ er <3 ^ti Compensations: 
prwetvea „ ■ jams .and. 
MwwiH ottfon^ imprisoned / in 
■» v . the recipe 
Adrienne 

-teSfi.- 1 » Ve finale to “Trans- 
tJvPPo?.. Ctarke. 

PP*rii8t aS-bne , 
.Work”. 

^yoffl^^luteral) fmitlessriess or 


At the momerit of fltrlklng the Ught dr.Wi away. 
The things ate shown and yet not reached. . 


pantheism. Images of nature abound, . 
plain but resonant* clouds, rocks, * 
water, tom animals. Dickinson has 
never listened so hard for the still small 


’voice In nature. What impresses most 

ffam ‘ u 3 diUS 35 TC- 

wortc - M aybe it ft a salutary Reaction 
^ yffi against humdrum decency; or has he 

,: 2SS? a dc cp religious awe of the 


Du*k: they bring the anlmaft in* ' 

The bones, for all their strength andiize. 
Are led by a small boy . ; 

Turning into the road ftom.the steep track 


Orphic p revolting and on the whole 
unbelievable: If he sees ao old religious 
spinster he. feels an unbearable, 
compulsion tp rape her and humiliate 
her. Or so hft poems sav. Perhaps some 
Martian process of dissociation ft at’ 
work. Maybe it ft a salutary jrcaction 


' junmentfonaWcf ? have ncrwfth^o use 

ti ffS (Mr Ennis as a stick with which to beat 
» luohriv ivririim hu Latham but I marvel at Hariy 

catholicity. On this 

} are prSsIbly su^asl^oWmanSd q ““ U ° n ^ and 

.. write if be had comparable gifts of g l TO 

?•’ cadence, dictioq and delicacy. , * Stray bis fey Seen and Heard by iftuis •*. 

:j.* :■ Equally i sympatlietic and perhaps Killer, and. Mileln Cosman, which was 


Mr Latham blit : I marvel at! Harry • 
Chambers’s catholicity. On this 




ftiohert Wells 


* evidence f would question both his and 
.Y.eots’s wftdbni, . 


; even more humane are thepoeim in 
U.A. FanthoVpe’s Standing To t though 
her tone is generally chattier than 


>ems in 
thou^i 


(eYiewed id pui* issue of Juqe 17, ft 
available In a hard cover., edition dt' 


: £5.95 from Toccata Press. 
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The passing of the plantocracy 


James Walvin 

Mary Turner 

Slaves and Missionaries: The 
Disintegration of Jamaican Slave 
Society, 1787-1834 
223 j^j. University of Illinois Press. 

0 252 00961 4 

In 1783 Jamaica was the brightest jewel 
in the British slave empire. The largest 
British Caribbean island, its tropical 
produce, especially sugar, was a source 
of international envy and of apparently 
inexhaustible wealth for the planters, 
traders and British interests. But all 
was made possible by those legions of 
black slaves, African and Creole, who 
were shackled to an endless routine of 
arduous work. Regular infusions of 
new African arrivals topped up a slave 
population which was never able to 
maintain its own numbers, a result 
primarily of age-structurc and sexual 
imbalance. From the fruits of black 
labour, the white masters were able, in 
time, to return ‘'home" to Britain, 
cutting a dash in London or the spas 
among their fashionnblc and 
propertied friends. The planters' world 
wns at its apogee; moreover it wns a 
world which was largely unchallenged 
on moral or economic grounds, in 
colony or metropolis. Yet, within fifty 
years, it had come to an end, 
unmoumed by all but its closest 


about the role and importance of 
altruism. 

In relation to slavery, there has been 
a striking tendency to relegate the 
work of The evangelicals and the 
persuasiveness of religious arguments 
in helping to undermine black slavery. 
We need not, however, revert to those 
pre- Williams arguments (which tended 


sensibility) to feel that organized 
religion was indeed important in 


friends. Hie first blow was struck b 
the ending of the slave trade in 1807 
then the slaves were freed, partially ii 


truck by 
in 1807; 
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1834 and completely in 1838. 

No one in 1783 could have envisaged 
this rapid transformation, os Britain 
(itself undergoing seismic social and 
economic change) turned its back on 
the slaving system it hnd so lovingly 
created over the period of a century 
and more, erantine to its black victims 
the benefits of freedom. In many 
respects it was to prove a sour freedom , 

i Sffitr jgSi inescapable rur^l^ 

; 1 T T A«untentv 'Over " tne' freeing ’■ of . 
Britain's, -black ..slaves have pre-. 

‘ decupled; l -a ' crowing - number . /of 
. jOqdeih ; Historians, especially ’ since, 
the: publication of Eqc Williams’s 
■ Capitalism and Slavery in 1944 and the 
consequent fe-directing of scholarly 
' attention towards the economic 
aspects of the question; In recent years 
"it has become a common assumption 
among historians - and even among a 
wider , informed public - that economic 
self-interest was the prime motive for 
abolition and emancipation, just as it' 
had been for the genesis and 
development of the slave trade and of 
slavery, This is an argument which fits 
neatly into a number of widely held 
present-day attitudes; a greater 
willingness to accept the primacy of 
economic forces and a general cynicism 


producing this complex social change. 
Mary Turner's valuable and important 
book, Slaves and Missionaries, will, 
among othr things, force historians 
once more to reconsider its impact on 
the ending of black slavery in the West 
Indies. 

This book, written in a crisp and 
economical style, and with its wider 
arguments and particular details 
rooted in a wealth of research, will 
compel others to consider two main 
issues above others. First _ - and 
obviously - what were the socially and 
politically disruptive results of the 
missionary work undertaken primarily 
by Baptists and Methodists in Jamaica/ 
Secondly - and in many respects this is 
an even more tantalizingly difficult 
question what role did the slaves 
themselves play in securing their own 
freedom? For too long historians 
(especially in Britain and North 
America) have tended to view the 
slaves as, first, the victims and then the 
beneficiaries of Britain’s changing ’ 
policies. Rarely have they considered 
the degree to which slaves may have 
been instrumental in securing their 
own freedom. Mary Turner makes 
perfectly clear that tne transformation 
of stave society in Jamaica - through 
the proliferation of chapels and black 
Christian congregations between 1787 
and 1831 - created a volatile social mix 
which proved corrosive of slavery 
itself. 

Apologists for the slave system had 
long pointed to African “heathenism” 

IpiTlstUhlzation of their slaves, and 
their task was made easier by a supine 
and conniving Church of England. Not 
, until the Dowering jbf the; Baptist and 
Methodist • churches, .with their 
missionary instincts (in Britain no less 
than in the slave colonies) were slaves 
substantially exposed to Christianity; 
But thereafter the results wereTapid 
and dramatic. Pioneering missionaries 
inevitably had to work with the 
tolerance - if not the approval - of 
the plantocracy, but although they 
specifically eschewed talk of- freedom 
and sought not to undermine slavery, 
their work proved a destabilizing force. 
Their chapels, their preaching, the 
biblical imagery, their educational 
impact and the - encouragement they 
gave to black preachers, ail cumu- 
latively created social and; political 


tensions which threatened slavery it- 
self. 

There is little doubt that Methodists 
and Baptists had a radicalizing impact 
in Jamaica, especially after the ending 
of the slave trade in 1807, when 

E lanters, forced to re-organize their 
ibour system, both worked some 
slaves harder and stripped others of 
high-status posts. The parallels with 
the impact of dissent among 
increasingly distressed outworkers ana 
artisans ui Britain are very striking. 
Moreover the rapid growth of dissent 
in Britain in the early nineteenth 
century also proved important in 
Jamaica. Letters, publications and, 
later, periodicals brought to British 
chapels news of their black co- 
religionists. Returning missionaries 
travelled the chapel networks giving 
graphic details of the sufferings of 
slaves. Thus the expanding movement 
of British - largely plebeian - dissent 
was effectively recruited to the slaves’ 
side. This was especially important 
following slave disturbances, them- 
selves influenced unconsciously by the. 
missionaries and more consciously 
by (heir black disciples. 

By the late 1820s, with the Colonial 
Office firmly under Evangelical com 
trol and British anti-slavery moving 


into a more assertive phase, it became 
apparent that the missionary struggle 
to remain impartial in Jamaica was 
impossible. In December 1831 the 
Jamaican slave revolt, known as “the 
Baptist War", erupted. From its 
savagery, and the ensuing illegal and 
arbitrary repression (312 slaves were 
publicly executed in scenes more 
familiar to the seventeenth century), 
missionaries and their British backers 
concluded that reform of slavery wns 
impossible. Only black freedom could 
cure a plantocratic system of its 
endemic brutalities and grant the 
slaves their natural and social rights. In 
many respects Jamaican whites 
brought about their own downfall; 
their Hostility to the missionaries, their 
unchanging violence towards the 
slaves, (heir brutality after the revolt 
and their mob attacks on chnpels, nil 
served to convince British opinion that 
the real savagery of West Indian 
slavery was to Ho found in the Great 
House and not in the slave quarters. 

What finally sealed slavery's fate was 
the reform of Parliament in 1832, 
which undermined the West Indian 
parliamentary power-base while 
strengthening ana emboldening anti- 
slavery's parliamentary ranks. Black 
freedom, however, still had to be 


fought for and was, i D ' tbe 


On the estate 


|L S P, None the less when, on Aup&tJ 
1834, parlia freedom was granE 
th ? s^yes. it K significant ^ 

celebrated by flocking to their J 

chapel. In a moving, peacefid^ 
dignified display, thousands ^ 
Jnmmcnn blacks packed into £ 
chnpels to give thanks for 
freedom to a Christian god deniS 
their slnve forebears. 


Many recent historians have hi I encourages peop 
rious douhK nhnnt th. ^ I tftMrder and ed t 


Peter Willmott 

Tony Parker 

ne people of Providence: A housing 
estate and some of its inhabitants 
174pp. Hutchinson. £12.95 
(paperback, £7.95). 

Tony Pwker has developed a 
distinctive style of authorship: he 
encourages people to talk into a tape- 
,iu*rtrder ana edits what comes out. He 


neither slaves nor planters ever U 
such doubts themselves, theonerroa 
praising, the other cunipg, i 
missionaries and their churches fa 
helping to bring down slaveiy. Ik 
importance of Mary Turner’s boots 
thus twofold. Not only does sk 
provide a most persuasive and ikilf* j 
argued case, but she also raises finite 
crucial questions to which hlstottasrf . 
slavery and abolition must now return 
The irony of black freedom remsiu. 
An institution which bad been ben 
of, and characterized by perskteot 
violence, ended in peaceful re jolting) 


Craftsmen of insurrection 


Downward path 


Norman Stone 


RoberT'M. Adams 


Decadent 


Two-Cities view of the French 
Revolution crops up, in defiance of 
modern scholarship on the French 
nobility. "The- Kaiser Had no trouble in 
for 'mein' Tirpitz just abput 
Ing .hfi. Yranw 5 i.Wf!: for Afa<? 
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R. B. Rose 

The Making of the Sansculottes: 
Democratic ideas and iristitutions in 
Paris, 1789-92 

200pp. Manchester University Press. 
£18.50. 
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The Making of the Sans-culottes is 
dedicated - to, the memory of Albert 
'Soboul . who died last year.ItJs a fitting' • 
memorial (b a man whose maloT work. 
La Sans-culottes parlslens del’ An II of 
.1958, influenced, along with George 
• Rudfi’s The Crowd in the - French 
Revolution and , Richard Cobb’s Les 
Armies Riyolutionhalres , a generation 
of students and researchers. R. B. 
Rose is too modest a man to. project 
himself as D'Ariagnan to these three 
former musketeers of the Revolution, 
although his own work on the enragis 
and on Gracchus Babeuf represents a 
very significant addition to the corpus 
on the Popular Movement in Paris. The 
Making of the Sans-culottes draws, in 
the main, upon secondary sources 
supplemented by, some interesting 
original material which enables us to 
trace “the evolution of democratic 
' ideas and institutioip between 1789 
and 1792, within their social context”. 

. The “social context" is that of Paris 
at the eqd Of the eighteenth century - 
that raucous, sprawling, stinking efty,, 
so evocatively described by./Loyis 
Slbastien Merrier, its commerce and 
trade dominated by the independent 
shopkeeper and skilled hr tisan. In the 


industrial and professional middle 
class." 

The political ideas of the future sans- 
culottes were to be acquired, in the first 
place, through their attendance at the 
meetings of the sixty districts created, 
for electoral reasons, in April 1789, 
and, later on, through the -popular 


societies. It was in these “workshops of 
democracy”, as Rose describes them, 
that the Momoros and the Desmoulins 








1790s, Paris boasted just one employer 
for every three salaried workers, and it 
was to be from the ranks of these 
shopkeepers and craftsmen - tailors, 
cobblers, . - furniture-makers, small 
UUdiry^conRactor^ that the “sans- 

yftJttMVr pf ^ thelRevfolUtip 

.. jmergeVakUledabbyeullby ... ,., r 

nf iriiurrbctl6n;Xike their rtiature 
qounietpflrts- of 4he Yeaf.lt; the, sow-, 
culottes '- of the early .. years . pr the 
Revolution did hot form a coherent. 


Revolution did pot form a coherent, 
social class: Some of their members 
Wore relatively welUto-do; most were 


were to articulate, in appropriately 
Rousseauesque prose, the politics of 
the quartler: the “autonomy” of the 
.district or, subsequently, the sectlotr, 
ffie right to meet en permanence ; the 
Insistence on “direct’ 1 as opposed to 
“representative” democracy; the 
importance of “extra-parliamentary” 
activity. How modern it all sounds and 
isl The. Parisian districts even created 
commlssalfes as early as 1789 to 
supervise “the cleaning, the lighting of 
the streets, closing times of shops and 
city gates, cates, lodging-house?, inns, 
gaming-houses . . . . Not the least 
significant aspect of “1789” was to be 
the revolution ' in local government, 
the municipal revolution. Tension 
between those who 1 favoured a 
decentralized and local vision of 
revolution as opposed to those 
responsible for running a centralized 
■ war dictatorship was to be at the heart 
of the conflict between Jacobins nnd 
sans-culottes during the Year II, 
Simplistic “class” analyses can only 
obscure one important element of the 
struggle: that between , the politics of 
the quartler and the exigencies of State 
power, v . .. • 

Alarmed by the, degree of inde-~ 
pendence manifested -by the districts, 
.the government replaced them In the 
, summer Of 1790 by forty-eight sections , 
again intended primarily for electoral 
purposes; Membership - was to be 
restricted to adult males who paid the- 
equivalent of three days' wages in 
. direct taxation, the so-called “active" 
because, .as Cobb 
: . | has 'suggested, ho/ more than 3,000-. 
,-;4,000. ” “activists” .‘ - over . - attended 
meetings. Rose’s chapter on the 
sections between 1 . 1790 and 1792 is the 
,i least satisfactory in the book, its 
stunning. brevity.* just -seven pages- 
i reflecting as ; much the lack pf 


Champ de Mors” was to he a defeat In 
the popular revolutionary forces, lb 
popular societies were to hold the frit 
of radical politics until the focus of 
power shifted once again to the fottj- 
eight sections before and after tbc 
stormi ng of the Tuileries on Augtnt 10, 
1792. j 

The Making of the Sm-atloaa a \ 
particularly enlightening on the pul j 
played by women in the Popelai 
Movement. It is true that for the wt 
majority of sans-culottes a womui 
place was in the appertement: Jk 
Cordelier Club, however, was fur* 
driven to admit that women 
a soul and reason". Orwo/weadKii 
popular societies, Dastnft Sodew 
Fraternelle des Deux Sews, baj 
admitted this and, thereforcjwcm^w 
its meetings as early as l789- Jo* J 

Fraternelle Svante aux 

the first in France to offer*** 

■■more or tan rtJMl 


II 1 U 1 V UI IMHB — -J- 

It was only when 

the formidable TMroigne * 

court or the chocolatrmanufecto 

daughter, PauUne Won. « »gg! 
creating a legion. of 
that crusty old brewers like 
decided that enough 

asms iifsi j: 

safcasSfgi 

their women coming mck 
assembly where toey do not, 
acquire a spirit of gentleness. . . 

Soboul never had * 

“separable women s history"- ^ 
too much a product of he Jg. 
icole for that. He 
have thoroughly 
with that KWi wannth ^^ 

which werehisdistinctivehaU^ 

the conclusion drawn by 

Soboul.; nererv. allbw 

“objectivity" to : mterfcm 
writing of ■ history- , . -.w W 

committed rschemahc^ ^ 

one who believed & 

ossibibty pf men, mfltang — 


recorder and edits what comes out. He 
tuually adds little direct comment - in 
this took brief descriptions of the 
people and some of the places, and a 
|«o-page appendix on method, coyly 
labeilea “Acknowledgements”. His 
technique sounds easy but it isn’t. It 
depends upon sensitivity and skill in 
getting people to talk freely about 
Semselves, and in cutting and 
organizing the resulting material 
without sacrificing its force or its 
authenticity. 

Mr Parker has done this with marked 
success; bis earlier books - for example 
oq prisoners, unmarried mothers and 
lighthouse-keepers - have won a 
deserved reputation. The latest, based 
oo five years’ work, is more ambitious. 
Il sets out to present a picture not just 
of i small homogeneous group but of a 
luge housing estate. Two hundred 

E rie were recorded for a total of 340 
is. Most of this materia) was 
discarded. The book is made up of 
about fifty chapters, each drawn from a 
scries of interviews with one person, 
sometimes with a couple and in one 
can with a group of twelve-year-olds. 
"Providence” - the name is fictitious 
- b in Sooth London, a mixture of 
tower blocks, long six-storey slabs, 
kmtr Data and older houses, some 
rimed privately, others by the council. 
ud a tome converted, others still 
waiting modernization. Planned by 
the ..Greater London Council, the 
uMehaahecn, transferred to the local 
council . since the book’s 
PWft tfpa, Once something .of a 
“owpfcce, it has proved to be less than 
icempkte success, if one judges from 
of Parker’s respondents (though 
wieri are warmly complimentary) and 
.hP observed in one of the 
dMtft work: they 
with their doors broken 1 ppen, 
. on the ground floors. A 

"“written notice on a page tom out 
J, J® c*®!® 18 ® book had been 
wtaped to one of them: ’To Whom 
* May Concern: Will You Please Stop 


Using This Lift As A Toilet. Thank 
Youl Providence seems, alas 
reasonably characteristic of an inner 
area whose redevelopment was 
planned after 1945. 

People did not merely describe 
their present lives on the estate and 

express their opinions of the place. . . - 

They were clearly asked to begin immune of squatters, who explains Government and Urban Poverty: 
by saying something about themselves that . a majority vote they had Inside the policy-making process 

and their backgrounds. This gives a ^ ec *ried to allow health visitors in: 215pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15 
richness and depth to the chapters, ‘ Jusl “cause they're part of the State (paperback, £5.95). 
making more sense of accounts of a Ppwa tu s doesn't mean we should spit 0 631 12937 5 

people’s recent experience and their ! n £ heir e y e ” The two policemen ; 

judgments about the estate, the biock, and . u , nd ®'? f tand ; Over the past fifteen years, a series of 

theflat or the neighbours. A person’s ^ SOI «® what ^ diffe 1 rent government programmes has sought 

response to life at Providence is at least TO** 0a * ,one ?o aid the disadvantaged citizen. This 

partly conditioned by what has "g ndg hbour, comtnendably short, Sell-consiructcd. 
happened earlier, even if the estate ™ *" J* 1 l 1 ". 1 :h W 1 *S - a carefully written book sets out to tell 
1 j i ma y exer f a powerful influence, - hcm ' ?“ lhelr story from the inside, so far as the 

and in illustratmg this Parker gives a ® 8 ^ processes of government are 

more rounded picture than do most “ 1 ^ concerned, two of the four authors 

other investigators. IndL^ having been involved in them at the 

The diversity of people’s lives is avoids givin^the impression that the o f ° t he GLC e CeItrai a poM^ r ^ h Qnd 
striking. The first chapter presents a subjects of the separate chapters are ?h , , h h SL Ti, o 

young couple full of joy at being atoms leading wholly independent ^ Hl SE?rii? .S.I 


instance, refer to “Dr Gray", the GP, 
mentioning his reluctance to prescribe 
tranquillizers, though he himself 
reports that about half his patients had 
been or were currently taking them. 
The health visitor also talks about Dr 
Gray’s role and, in her turn, is 
mentioned by the spokesman for a 
commune of squatters, who explains 
that by a majority vote they had 
decided to allow health visitors in: 


Not by projects alone 


Charles Madge 

Joan Higgins, Nicholas 
Deakin, John Edwards mid 
Malcolm Wicks 


happened earlier, even if the estate 
itself may exert a powerful influence, 
and in illustrating this Parker gives a 
more rounded picture than do most 
other investigators. 

The diversity of people’s lives is 


rehoused out of two rooms to a 
fourteenth-floor flat; the wife says 
“Being up here is Pm sure the nearest 
to heaven I’ll ever get." The other 
'people include a depressed woman in a 
tower block, who complains “It’s not 
like a street with other people” and adds 
“If I decide to finish, all I need to do 
is go out on the balcony and it’s there, 
an end sixteen floors below”; a woman 
who admires (he Queen, saying she 
was “sure that in elections and tnings 
she votes Labour just like the rest of us 
ordinary people do”; a 75-year-old 
widower who has “an hour or two in 
bed” each week with one of twelve 
similarly-aged widows or single women 


“relax relax”; a homosexual who is 
grateful to a GLC that was willing to 
rent a flat to two men, and appreciative 
of the neighbours’ tolerance. 

Parker interviewed, as well as 
resident^, a number of professional 
and service workers, including the 
local GP, the vicar, a headteacher, a 
social worker, two GLC officials and 
the -two “heat” constables. They are 
grouped into sections of the book 
under the heading “outsiders”, and 
most did live - out in the suburbs. 
Virtually all of them show up well - 
conscientious and concerned, aware of 
the estate’s problems and their ■ 
complexity. 

Some of the interviews. (fak up with' 
each other. Several housewives^ for 


r ,“Z T,T i' iT. : . , the fourth. Joan Higgins, has made a I 
>ms leading wholly independent study of |he American urban ' 

es ‘ programmes which prompted ours, i 

Nevertheless, Parker does not The conclusions they draw are, in their i 
attempt any conclusions, make any own words, “generally pessimistic”. i 
assessment, draw up a balance- This j s the world of Yes, Minister, in 1 
sheet. The boo k's subtitle, quite which it doesn’t much matter what 
properly, refers only to ’some of government is in powor, and in which 
Providence s inhabitants. At the same civil servants hatch schemes which 
time the reader is bound to come away they subsequently dismantle as they 
with generalized impressions: perhaps begin to go wrong. The Community 
that, though there is some blackAvhite Development Project, for instance, 
conflict, most blacks feel at home on was conceived in 1968 by Derek 
the estate; that its residents are mainly Morrell of the Home Office, an 
tolerant; that, though some in tower unusually energetic civil servant and a 
blocks arc unhappy, they are all right committed Catholic. His premature 
for most. death in 1969 allowed the Project to be 

But this book cannot be used like : taken over for purposes quite different 
at. As I have said earlier, Parker from *°“ !“ had envisaged, which 
>es not describe his methods at any wcrc of a s P intual and moral order, 
ngtb. It is, however, clear that he Impatient with Home Office inertia, 
cruited his informants in a variety of the twelve Project Directors set up 
ays; he wrote to some, others their own Consultative Council, and 
sponded to an invitation in the Information and Intelligence Unit. 
Indow of a local newsagent's, others The staff they recruited tended to be 
:re referred by friends or neighbours, disaffected social workers - some had 
hers again were approached in the been involved in student politics, 
reet. Of those he interviewed, only a others in CND and the peace 
iiarter are Included in the book. It is movement. The Intelligence Unit, 
9vious that these people may well not before it was finally closed down in 
represent” the population of 1976, produced and sold a series 
rovldencc in the sense of properly or reports attacking the Labour 
fleeting their characteristics, their Government from a. ( radical stand- 
iperience or their views. It is Worth poijit. These included Gliding the 
iking, for example* whether the Ghetto, an exposure of the Urban 


“rivers of blood" speech. Since then it 
has been expanded and contracted in 
various ways, but at the time this book 
was written il consisted of 4,910 
“projects", in the form of quite small 
grants (o local authorities - examples 
given include “Provision of Vasectomy 
Facilities” (Bristol, £2,000); "Nursery 
Unit at Bulford Army Camp ’ 
(Wiltshire, £10,271); “Contact Tracer 
for VD" (Warley, £900). The authors, 
one of whom carried out a detailed 
evaluation of the programme at the 
Home Office, conclude that “it is not, 
in a strict and useful sense, evaluable”, 
and look on both the programme and 
the review as “part of the web of 
symbolic politics' 1 . 

In the latter period of the Heath 
Administration, the Home Secretary, 
Robert Carr, was made responsible for 
coordinating government policy on 
urban deprivation. He set up on urban 
Deprivation Unit and also an 
interdepartmental review of policy, or 


that. As I have said earlier, Parker 
does not describe his methods at any 
length. It is, however, clear that he 
recruited his informants in a variety of 
ways: he wrote to some, others 
responded to an invitation in the 
window of a local newsagent's, others 
were referred by friends or neighbours, 
bthers again were approached in the 
street. Of those he interviewed, only a 
quarter are included in the book. It is 
obvious that these people may well not 
“represent” the population of 
Providence in the sense of properly 
reflecting their characteristics, their 
experience or their views. It is Worth 
asking, for example* whether the 


PAR (Policy Analysis and Review) - n 
Whitehall innovation, subsequently 
abandoned. A report from this body 
received support from a Cabinet 
committee of the (by then) Labour 
Government, and the Home Sec- 
retary, Roy Jenkins, announced a 
Comprehensive Community ' Pra- 

S amine. This was better thought out 
an the previous programmes, but 
Us proponents, including Mr Jenkins, 
rapidly lost interest, and oy 1977 it had 
been wound up without anything to 
show. 

In the same year the three Inner 
Aren Studies (of areas in Lambeth, 
Liverpool ana Birmingham) were 
published. Commissioned by a 
Conservative minister, Peter Walker, 
they were made the basis for a new 
policy by Peter Shore, Labour 
Secretary of Slate for the En- 
vironment. His Mammoth depart- 
ment now took over from the Home 
Office the . primary responsibility 
for urban problems. He also shifted 
the emphasis of urban policy to- 
wards restoring the economic viability 
of the inner cities. Seven Part- 
nerships were set up in inner city 
areas, including those which had been 
studied; in these central and local 
government were to work together. 

, When, under Mrs Thatcher, Michael 


an. ineffective .cos- 
art attempt. ,by the 


CXUCIJCUUC vr UlCir Views. U IS WUIUI puiju. . fllCSC UIUUUCU .me r » . I nnlr mmr thn n«n»Ttmnl1f of 

as Eng, for example, whether the Ghetto, an exposure of the Urban hR of 

seremty expressed by blacks might Programme $a an ineffective .cos- k. h inr RhllwSi 

havo resulted from ai likelihood that me tic ekerewe, art attempt. ,by the - 

discontented blacks would have been gpvemment-to manage thti poor rather r a Ln r0 u r bah Develboment 

«nd. 

mAn \ ; London docklands, and a limited 

C*> RaoU r* tin! DO Ifo Klin*h mitrhf ’’ ' . H ' * minlhpV nf email TfinitC fit 


puffer buffs 

. preservation of which is dealt with in a 
Bailpv •' •' ' a, ® r . cha P‘ er -- 1116 ° f 

• .7 -. departure has. now arrived, and the 

— : driver awaits tlie “right away" given-by 


. Hollingsworth ' ; 
jSSaWtah trough the 


■ UntI ^ ° f as " 1 
£6 : 95 - 


■krirtii* . WM - nc ® «om railways butte tor 
SW^V^isciy; he does not 
fo* natnro of such 
ihovys. Where and how 


liking the reader on.an 
"5y ' train through 



, . . en npt to 

^^t.f6^Srigpa.coUrit^.4 “ 
ttip econotny aaertcd to b 
'and rervlce " 


- Institutions asrtWeir i 


arid' the 1 Bri 


thd neWer radical societies’. Professor Rose f ^ I 
oreariize the ChamD . time if not. in 


d itston tehees.-. 


ft 

A- ■ 

tange^cafiri 
sefygtlve as 

Ai 


(D^cdHstltutiori’ about British 


ttrtyujyof enthusiasm 

- begin with 
• :a ; '’timetable, - which 
explain the art- of 
' : both public and 

therart ; of ■’’reading 
: W to mention 


touch ^bqut the past 
3^a«pn of the-rallwaVs. 

4a SKSv^’^iri tefiriini; this 
of 4h&e great 

uSKJLW I 665 on beneath 
8la&d roofs; 1 After, a 
jtriotive power 
ref^prtce , 
locojnotive, the 


UIIVCI 8WBIU Iiiui.un-; 

a wave of the guard’s green flag. Fhis 
Simple signal takes the author into a 
description of “the art of signalling . . . 
one of the most fascinating of all 
aspects of railways”, but regrettably 
there is no mention of the craft, of the 
sigiiklman, nor of' the pleasure to be 
derived from a visit (duly, authorized, 
of.courie) to a signal-box. to wateb.the 
i “bobby" ply fti* respon^ble craft..: '; 

xhe li joufney having •' 
tinting, train Watching; and track are 
discussed; and since rail travel often 
involves changing trains at a junction, 
this affords an opportunity to review 
junctions, anioqe which the reader is 
treated to a particularly entertaining; 
not to Say absurd, exampie from 
Ireland - Limerick junction. After this., 
chapter on junctions there .follows 


.fe’nfSm almost' »U sod. mpoW. SSteSS , 'tf 6 

and surveys; more conventional CommonV^Slmed that "it deveippmeuts, is not optimistic about 

researchers could usefully learo from had^rin^OTH?Sught the SveritmLnt ,heijr ^ Iure - he concludes, ”ali 

Parker. As a set of vignettes it is a n5 fo do* g • ■ . experience so far suggests . ; . that the 

triumph, capturing ' : vividly and “ ■ v * inner-city policy will eventually join 

movingly what contemporary urban The Urban Programme . was ‘ an- the CDP and CCP and the whole 
life is like - for at least some of the nouniced by Harold Wilson io 


triumph, 

movingly 


inner-city policy will eventually join 
the CDP and CCP and . the whole 


people of Providence 


1968,' a fortnight after Enoch Powell's' 


Poling stations 


cars are then discussed, and books to 

take on the jdiimey, . , : ■ 

The book is enlivened wtihexamplra 
arit) anecdotes drawn fr°^ aH over the 

world ,, Beyond K ito 
thing which interests arid e^rites tne 
railway enthusiast., it is unljWiy that 
the ■ ' uninitialed reader will be. 

V _i, i, pre to' interest and inform nun, 
.■ ISSlf ^he^ m doubtless close JR 


firU^CS; itepblUT^ J '? . 

B ' ' 1 “ . ’ • , ’ 

n R.T. RiviNOTOff , ‘ 

l *. panting: Its JHistory ■ amid. Techniques 

l 228pp. R.T. Rlvington, 36 Park End ’ 

n ;0 9508^52,5 . - : - ■ : 

s . . v .; ••• ' >' ' ' ' 

« ' 'Hcre ls everything that we’ve always 
d wanted to know, but have never liked 

L'l . - 1_- -.luu.l .ImI nnlu luslpf QTVlrt fftl* 


to ask, about the only water sport for 
orowD-ups. Here too ft an evocation of 
thedcJignts of "pricking” (the author is 


grown-ups. rare iw » «* v ww “ , r , .‘ T 

thedcJignts of "pricking” (the author is 
very stnet about nomenclature) a well- 
favoured membet 1 of either sex along 
shallow rivers wftfj gravel beds, 
although preferably, nq* In much of a 
hay harvest breeze.- plot, st all events, 
until the stem disciplines of i'stcering 
with the stroke” haye been matiered. 
We realiy eartnoL to. too often, 
reminded that therfc are nq ple^res 
See slow pleasures;; ;4bdng /these, 
messing: about. in”flBt- bottom to em[l 
without keel; stem or stint- post , 
rather thto making 1 
. oursehcm.i n 1 

'.one of our ftvourifotnmgs, - 


. .Nothing could be riiore encouraging 
than to. learn from R.T. Rivington's 
charmingly restrained account that 
punting, after a couple of decades of 
relative neglect, is again back in 
favour. While devoting a substantial, 
amount of space to the activity as 
practised - often wi th more enth uffasm 
than skill - on the Isis or the Cam, the 
author's heart is evidently with middle- 
aged Father Thames as it descends 
from Windspr to Kew. Very much 
Piter Tempter rather than ! Rater 
Wlmsey (or Widmerpudlisn) territory, 
this, peopled by the "ghosts of dead 
stockbrokers up to no gqod with ladies 
dressed like Art Deco ■. lamps tands. 
Certainly : thote Eton hc^dniastel-s 
who chained their adole^ cents ito- ttie 
oar On . the ; grounds that “punting 
afforded opportunities 'for smoking 
and drinking in backwafors” seemed to 
have known their business. - ■ : -* .' 


alphabet soup of pasL initiatives in the 
scrapyard of redundant experiments.” 


and Billy is well to the fore here) which 
ificali those ndiiitary manuals that make 
tne simplest instructions sound like 
blueprints for the creation of matter. 
“Reach forward to the full extent, 
apply the weight then take a step back 
which corresponds to sliding', finish 
square, and, as it were, slide slowly 
forward and repeat the dose/' 
Rivington has provided many splendid 
photographs to accompany ali this. 


- I-Rivlngtoti, too. Is game for ex- 


uiiexpected and moving sjght iri 'which' 
a Whole wayiof UfQ.is revealed” r 'Ju?t 
hqw thia cnect should bq achieved Hb 
describes in quoted passa^s ^.i H. , 
Glreufell , father of the egrepOus Julian 


curs ions up : tfibutary streams. ' He 
inotonly provides a first-rate account of 
jthe Gordon Relief Expedition (origin 
:Of Dongoln racing) but. suggests that, 
there may well be punting after death. 
Thete seems to be good evidence that 
when Charon ferries us across, the Styx 
tp Hades with our fare between our 
teethi hq prbpeio Ui with a 1 pole rather 
than, a scull. It Is true that he probably 
stands in the ivejl of a canoe rather than 
on tire "saloon” - shpu(d he be a 
jQRmbridge mart - of a punt, but the, 
great thffig atpout punters is thqt,- being 

f : Imbalanced adults, they know better; 
ante expect everything in the garden 
>bei roiy eit her in, this World .or the ; 
.rteartJ;::. >■ ’ m ,• ':-.t v • ' ■: 
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Exploring the boundaries 

. - — n nci g pgm/Sri Sauf lorsou'on l’exinera- A 


George Craig 


Marguerite Duras 

Lb maladie de la mort 

Paris: Minuit. 

2 7073 0639 8 


If there is a general indulgence for 
writers who dabble in other arts (as 
there often is for those who, practising 
one or other of these, try their hand at 
writing), things can change sharply if 
the wnter shows signs of commitment 
to another medium yet goes on writing. 
That is when worries start about 
whether X is “really" a writer at all. 
More is at issue than trivial matters of 
classification, and this is immediately 
apparent if the dividedness is 
expressed in rival conceptions of word 
and image; for example, fiction and 
film. Here uncertainty as to authorial 
purpose is compounded by anxiety 
over the relative vitality and durability 
of the two modes. 


pas la camdra. Sauf lorsqu'on I'exigera 
de vous." Finally, her latest novel pro- 
vides explicit indications as to how the 
text might be filmed or staged. But the 
same commentary makes dear just 
how misleading the surface signals are: 
“Je crois toujours que rien ne remplace 
la lecture d'un texle, . . . rien, aucun 
jeu”. 

'’Vous devriez ne pas la connaitre 
. . . Vous pourriez ravoir payee" - 
somewhere between the guesswork of 
a party game, the fortune-teller's 
fumblings and the hints offered to 
actors by script-writer or director, the 
novel and its separate sequences take 
off. A central voice plays with the 

K ossibilities. grows excited as glimpse 
ardens to vision, invents an 
increasingly particular fiction. As the 
conditional tense moves to the present, 
successive, overlapping approxima- 
tions shape a sequence of encounters in 
which the male ’‘vous", having bought 
the services of an enigmatic and 
beautiful young woman, learns what it 
means to nave “la maladie de la mort". 
It means, above all, failure: failure to 
break out of the narrow repelitiousness 
of male fantasy, to .reach beyond the 
tangible, compliant body to the 
autonomous and detached woman, to 
be aware of any feeling that is not 
narcissistic. Insistently, the voice 

Hnloilc thf» failure- “Tlisnil’ft 


In all this the case of Marguerite 
Duras is central. The surface is clear 
enough: there is her growing involve- 
ment with experimental cinema, there 
is the marked shift in her writing from 

sequential-early to elliptical-lale. In- narcissism:. uiauiviiuj, me »«!».» » amoja «*!»«< • **■ -»•••■ - — — 
deed, with the opening words of details the failure: “Jusqu’h cette nuit- illusory power conferred by money or 
L'hontme atlnntique (published early Ik vous n'aviez pas compris comment physical strength. If that is so, la 
in 1982), it must look as if all is resolved on pouvait ignorer ce que voient les maladie de la mort" is every man’s 
in favour of film: “Vous ne regarderez. yeux, ce que touchent les mains.” condition. 


Against the surges of frustrated effort 
there is the calm presence of the young 
woman: 

Vous lui demandez si elle est une 
prostitute. Elle fait signe que non. 
Vous lui demandez pourquoi elle a 
acceptt le contrat des nuits payees. 
Elle repond d’une voix encore 
endormie, presque inaudible: Farce 
que d£s que vous m’avez parie j'ai vu 
que vous Stiez atteint par la maladie 
de la morl. 

Desperation confronts serenity, while 
scenically the contrast is between the 
figure of the man, now approaching, 
now backing away, and that of the 
woman, still, framed in the whiteness 
of the bed-sheets until, the term of 
nights over, she leaves. 

But as the set 

very starkness of „ 

normative presentation of sexual 
difference quickly take us beyond the 
show of anecdotal particularity. If the 
mate seems at first exceptional - an 
emotionally crippled isolate - the form 
of his inadequacy is increasingly 
suggested as normal, for a man. The 
inability to love, the unappeasable 
need to know, the regressive longings 
may be central to the narrative, but 
they are also the marks of the sex which 
is always “outside" , in spite of the 


Yet that account too is misleading: 
the starkness is revealing in another 
way, for the woman in whose presence 
the failure is acted out is more than 
simply adequate where the man is not. 
She is, in her beauty, her serenity, her 
understanding ana her capacity to 
accept, perfect. The male fantasy of 
domination is being dismantled from 
within the male fantasy of the ideal 


woman. 


come those that cannot be charted mV 
such confidence (powerless/povj 
normal/abnormal, hurting/hurtl vSZl 
matters, it becomes dear, is fa „ 
Istence of boundaries: that is, ofJJ 
or less settled connotations for X 
might lie on the one side ortheotbud 
a putative line. The latest novel allow 
an important revision of this bv n? 
gesting that Duras is drawn by wb 
er lies on the “wi-ono” side of 


In a serious woman writer unin- 
terested in polemics such a venture 


sequence unfolds, the 
af this dclairage and the 


. . . . wrong" siae oi toy 

boundary It is as if her ima pln.ff 

terested in polemics such a venture ^ 

must seem absurdly, perversely risky, or^nacceotafili^ of thhmW^ 
It must be said that the risk docs not or ^acceptability of this or that. 

Any such imagination is likely, m 
when censorious, to linger fascinated* 
on the imagiiied state or dispoW 
But there is no question of censorious- 
ness in Duras - and no limit to th 
fascination of the aberrant. The onto- 
sible sado-masochistic episodes in b « 
work are indeed located round a «d- 
tral notion of violence, but the violence 
has far less to do with the detail o( 
physical or moral assault than with the 
excited, almost tremulous conceiving 
of differentness, of unfamiliar new 
What matters, in fact, is the imagining 
of power: intuited real power against 
familiar supposed power. And so bet 
exploration is not so much of knm 
boundaries as into where boundaries 
might He. Perhaps here there is a dw 
to her sense of the relation of fiction to 
film. Fiction is the known mode - 
might real power lie in the leu 
known? 


come off, for the close focus picks out 
too the extent to which the alternative 
possibilities of aberrant anecdote and 
representative condition remain un- 
comfortably separate. But the element 
of perversity, by its very obtrusiveness, 
throws unexpected light on an element 
that runs right through the work of 
Mme Duras. It is a commonplace that 
she is much concerned in her writing 
with the major oppositions by which we 
conventionally understand the world: 
male and female , sleeping and waking, 
parent and child, inside and outside, 
past and future. Her gift for imagining 
an extraordinarily charged here-and- 
now through which pass the fines of all 
these, seem, in a relatively early 
work like, say. Moderate Cantabile, 
justification enough for the emphasis 
given to the terms of the oppositions. 
But from Le ravissement de Lot V Stein 
onwards, the distinctions explored be- 


The rhythms of life 


Robin Buss 


ance of their unreality, and this feeling 
of timelessness is as much evident in Le 
vent noir, first published in 1947. Not 


T i- 


Paul Gadenne 
S ilo* 

553pp. Paris: Seuil. 
2 02 006375 1 

. L$ vent notr 



ji 



experienced 
with the appearance 
quarters. Gadenne 


bis career as a teacher. His work, from 
the publication of SiioS in 1 94 1 , was not 
entirely ignored during his lifetime and 
it experienced a small revival in 1973, 
pf Les Hauts- 
is . a highly 
individual writer, difficult to fit into 
any particular school or movement, 
and the recent reissue of Siloi provides 
the opportunity for a reassessment. 

-Like most first hovels, Siloi has a 
clearly autobiographical element. Its 
central character, Simon Delambre, 
seenrs set for a brilliant academic 
career when: he discovers that he has 
-TB. Following a .pattern repeated 
elsewhere in' Gadennets work, he 
suffers a total dislocation of outlook 
with his transfer to a sanatorium, the 
abandonment of his studies and the 
imposition of an entirely new rhythm 
on his life. Gadehne. who must nave 
come to know the medical profession 
well during his own prolonged battle 
against jlPhea|th, gives a 1 graphic 


and of Gadenne's other work: in Le 
vent noir it leads to violence and mad- 
ness when thwarted. The women in 
both novels therefore tend to appear as 
shadowy figures, real only in relation 
to the central male character's search 
for wholeness, which they either assist 
or disappoint. Minnie's hand, for ex- 
ample, “une petite main froide qui glis- 

sait dans la vfitre com me un couteau" , — - 

imaOw hwu'OUVM a’disjuncuve, t^islrtg, . periences . hi .the sanatorium come/ .. 
WWe bnenefix With the natu- . .eventuBly to complement the under- “ 

■ rid World offers Simon the possibility of standing ne has acquired through his 
^reconciliation wUh it: “ A chacune des study ol classical literature, but what 
- , ' * j! — saves the novel from being merely an 

academic exercise ife the total convic- 
tion which hB brings to it and his aWare- 
the symbolic nature of lan- 
words, 9 s Simon tells Ariane, ■ 


laisser la porte ouverte". The enter- 
prise, in both novels, was to break 


only was Gadenne resolutely uncom- 
mitted at a time when political commit- 
ment was loudly proclaimed as the duty 
of the artist; he pursued his solitary 
way with a conviction that is itself a 
form of engagement. 

Simon/Gadenne is aware that his ex- 


tra! character with an absolute assur- "arr&tent ^imagination au lieu de lui 


through this barrier in order to per- 
ceive a reality beyond, but one is left 
with the paradoxical impression that 
something has been achieved despite 
the writers assertion that “d&s l’lnstanl 
nu’au lieu de vivre une chose, vous 
rexprimez, elle cesse d’appartenir k la 
rdalife". 

lly, In Sllod as in Lc vent 
noir, th^ sought-for- union with the 
woman turns out to have been, after 
all, part of a process of liberation from 
her. Ariane is made one with nature, 
swallowed up in an avalanche, while In 
Le vent noir Luc's passion for Marcelle 
drives him to murder and kidnapping 
before he is finally released from her. 
This second novel Is in some ways more 


accomplished and Gadenne experi- 
ments with the narration, switching 
from third to first person and invoWinf 
three separate first-person narrators ia 
a way which is sometimes confuting 
and, in the end, pointless because the 
focus is always on Luc and tlw attempt 
to escape from him merely cmpfiaati 
this limitation in the novel. The m 
characters, like the sometimes ywltnl 
incidents in which they are iqraJyw, 
remain peripheral in the Wjfc.WAM* 
ter whose concern wat Ml. 

Other or with the events of weN®* 
world. Gadenne plough a narro^ 
and rather lonely 
likely ever to achieve wide j»P« 
but the republication of 
novels should ensure his recogniboa 
an often persuasive talent. 



woman s woman 


Patrick Lindsay Bowles 

Cbcile Wajsbrot 
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with Olivier, a high-ranking civil ser- 
vant. On nn assignment in Munich ohe 
day, She happens to come across a 
photograph of Virginia Woolf while 
lunching in a tea-room with a friend. 
Thunderstruck, she is (ransformed b 
'tb " ' “ 



Inspired by her idol’s relationship with 
Vita Sackville-West, she indulges in a 
timid and chaste infatuation for Jane, a 
weird English pop singer. When, back 
in Paris, she begins to think more or 
less Earnestly about suicide, and the 
stable but colourless Olivier kindly, 
suggests she see a doctor, she identifies 
herhusband with Leonard Woolf, and 
snubs him. All of this - including the 

a baby ' 
Anne’s 
„ . Woblfs 

life and career. 

It is Inevitable for 'Mitt Woolf to be 
recycled and for fables to be spun 
around her. The most profitable and 
honourable way of doing so is, 

. .perhaps, to regard her as one of the few 



mishandled ^ 

ng the composlddn of a wm 

ver gets composed- 

really intcrefting here -taggR 
(his * French 


amusing 
describfr 
that never 


fondling 

suburban bar. ' Her darkest fears 

confirmed, she recoils in horror at the Hits Frencn w‘“"f Woolf, ** 

Idea of such greasy, geriatric vulgarity identification wuli mb , ^ 
being associated with her white, identification, which i f 81 * 
diaphanous 1 stfe'am-of-cohsciousness been pursued witn [,*■ ^.ffideel 

technician. M, * n on w ' 


thoroughness even on 


ity against Mrs Wooifs 
("elle 1 les voit bjen, les 


Solidari 
enemies 

critiques du Supplement Llttiraire du 
Times . - . . ces 

sourire odieux . . . 

i nmate leur patapluie noir . . .") may numbers of the S Li- 
te in itself a capital virtue. .Anne, 


i I [ ’ 'i 
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Diagnosis as disease 


Colin Gordon 


were he gave for this omission was 
any contingent difficulty nnd complexity, 
not transccndcntally grounded non- 


Robert L. Dreyfus and Pall 

RaBINOW 

Mithel Foucault: Beyond 
Structuralism and Hermeneutics 
aim. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 
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Smiles C. Lemert and garth 

GlLLAN 

Mkhel Foucault: Social Theory and 
Transgression 

» Columbia University Press. 

(1231 05190 S 

Hubert L. Dreyfus arid Paul Rabinow 
have a tale to tell about Michel 
FMcault, one with the virtues of 
rimplicity, symmetry, a happy ending 
ada moral. The human sciences and 
tbeb philosophies have, the authors 
think, been prone to two great errors: 
hermeneutics and structuralism. From 
1954 to 1970, Foucault’s work is 
successively vitiated by each of these 
tendencies. Histolre de la folie is a 
“flirtation with hermeneutic depth ; 
Du Birth of the Clinic, The Order of 
mm and The Archaeology of 
Knowledge are marked by ‘an 
ovenesclion to hermeneutics which 
lurches over into *“a sort of 
structuralism" (even though the 
authors also manage to concur with 
Foucault's own opinion that, he was 
never a structuralist). And then, with 
Ns article on Nietzsche and in 
Discipline and Punish and The History 
cf Sexuality 1, Foucault is seen as 
breaking through into a new method 
which Dreyfus and Rainbow call 
interpretative analytics”. He dis- 
covers that “when viewed from the 
rigfodlMance and with the right vision, 
tfittfr b & profound visibility to 


everything". “Hie world is not a play and political, as well as those that i 
which simply masks a true reality that specifically discursive - were, at 
exists behind the scenes. It is as it given time, all manifestations of the mn uitnw.wnu< 

appears. This is the profundity of the same underlying structure or code" is intelligibility, 

genealogist’s insight. ' so wrong as to make one seriously The ilU |hors’ cent nil objection to The 

The book thus falls into two parts, doubt whether the writer can have read Archaeology of Knowledge is u charge 

tie first, entitled “Hie illusion of ^ ese books at ell. Behind these more Q f ten heard from Marxist 


The ursL, diiiiicu me musiua ur — — — — 

autonomous discourse", runs briskly capacious phrases one detects the 
through Foucault's early Wanderiahre. workings of a cynical stratagem - of 
Most of it is occupied by an approving us , ir ]8 Foucault s own scattered self- 
prdcis of 8 chapter in The Order oj critical comments on his earlier works 
Things about the philosophical traps f? * P[ etext ^? r . tu /™ n S l ^ ese mt0 a 
and pitfalls of the human sciences, ^ int * °* exe R ellca l free-fire zone, 
which provides the authors mth Histoire de la foils and Birth of ihe 
ammunition for a critique of The Clinic, which many would count 
Archaeology of Knowledge, designed among Foucault's more considerable 
to show that Foucault's own pro- achievements, are disposed of here in 
ccdures there Hinount to a sophis- thirteen pages. The Order of Things 
ticated version of the dead-ends g e t s twenty-seven; but these skip over 
he' had previously diagnosed in The virtually all but the first and 
Order of Things. Part Two expounds 
his later works as a double-barrelled 


more often heard from Marxist 
thinkers anxious to convict Foucault of 
bourgeois deviation: that it treats 
discourse ns an absolutely auto- 
nomous, even hegemonic instance 
of social reality. Their rending ac- 
complishes here something of a tour 
de force of detailed misinterpretation. 
When, for example, Foucault -writes 
that the function a discourse performs 
within a field of non -discursive 
practices should be considered as 
one of the “formative elements 
constitutive of that discomsc s iden- 
tity. lie is read as saying that “Ihe 


gets twenty-seven; but these skip over 
virtually all but the first and 
uraer or tilings, ran i wu capuiuius penultimate chapters. One cannot, 
his later works as a double-barrelled accordingly, hope to find much nondis cunive P rQCtl ^_ . an({ 
history of the oppressive effects of guidance here on the famous problem which dlscu^w prac p 

structuralism (“the objectifying human of the "episteme", or on Foucault’s way transjonn t my ua ucs j . 
sciences") and hermeneutics ("the Q f handling questions of conceptual Much of the authors’ desire to credit 
subjectifying human sciences") - a change. Tnere is. however, one the Foucault of the Archaeology with a 
kina of de facto refutation of the extraordinary piece of expository v j ew Q f discourse as “self-referring" 
doctrines of which Foucault himself disinformation. "He does not explain appears to come from their belief that 


disinformation. "He does not explain 

had formerly (according to the ipi an y explanation would only make ihe very activity 
authors) been an exponent. sense within a specific frame of thinking constitutes a moral error. 

Perhaps it is iust as well that the reference and hence within a specific FoucouTt is blamed for neglecting "the 
successive stages of this narrative arc episteme. Any explanation put forth to way discursive practices are ilMva 
not alwavs very smoothly joined explain the change from one period to affected by the social practices in which 
"ogether^e auSorSusIhRt their another would add nolhlng to our , hc y j,, d At Lf^alor arc 
book “was born out of disagreement understanding of the fundamentally imbedded (my italics). Itil 
among friends". In its final rorm, it abruot and unexpected nature of these nrchneoloftist’s posture of objectivity 
reads in places like a slightly scrappy 
compromise. The second part, al- 


appears 
the vei 


‘structuralist" 
moral error. 


compromise. Hie second part 
though wildly tendentious in places, 
finds room for some ‘serviceable 


abrupt and unexpected nature of these 
changes". There is not the slightest 
evidence that Foucault ever con- 
templated the act of intellectual 


It seems out of place to judge this book 
ns a contribution to our understanding 
of Foucault's ideas. It should be read ns 
a sincere, if at times rancorous witness 
to the authors' old-fashioned brand of 
secular soteriology. (The "Afterword 
contributed by Foucault himself is in 
fact a quite self-contained, and very 
useful, pair of essays on “The Subject 
and Power”.) 

Charles C. Lemert and Garth Gillan 
have written a slim book which their 
blurb modestly calls "the foremost 
extensive analysis of Foucault avail- 
able to date in any language - and the 
best possible introduction to this ori- 
ginal mind”. They write in a vivacious, 
impetuous style which seems to be a 
sort of mimetic rendition of the qual- 
ities they discern in Foucault. 

He is bald as well as brilliant and, 
because of this, he is an imposing 
figure .... Cryptic? Confusing? 
Absurd? Yes, but it is not nonsense. 
Since Foucault wants to explain the 
limits of langunge, he cannot rely, 
purely and simply, on ordinary 
language to exjiress himself . • ; • 
Taboo is society. Critical social 
theory is not transcendence of the 
social, but transgression. Truth is in 
power. Theory is politics .... Dcuth 
is concrete because power is tactical 
knowledge .... Those who. in the 
name of science, will their truth by 
controlling the world of fact are m 


dU iiiLx-iiww.*.*.. UUCIIllg KtkUM "" — _ 

nnns rDom lur wlllc hara-kiri which this gloss generously society* as illusory, he puts m their place 

praaResof exposition and paraphrase. n0 . tl 'L n ^ bu . , 

fhe fct part Rocnmulates. senes of greyfc sand R.b now refer cMm 


recently said that "to 
a discontinuity is . never 
anything more than to register a 
problem that needs to be solved". His 

■ _ # iL. Crtnllptt flrlltinn r\F Tiitf 


Foucault 
recognise 
tni 


rules”. But. Dreyfus and Rabmowask, 
does this not mean the archaeologist 
forfeits his own right to senous. 
meaningful utterances? 

Rather surprisingly, it is Nietzsche 


ling 

historical and social scientific 
discourse. 

The authors succeed at times _ in 
conveying a certain foggy impression 
of things happening, but the overall 
effect is something of n nightmare. 

i v _ a J Iaisipo a 


fundamental errors In Us coverage of 
every book it deals with. To wnte 
about Histoire de la folie as “seeing 

discourse and practice's as attempts to X R» ther surprisingly, it h Nie tzsche Gillan leave a 

systematise the deepest and most ?lS® aSmitted that he had who inspires Foucault to find bis woy confused than they found it. 

ss».o 

mic as based on the assumption that 

^hniml . reoistereo ln raai uuu*. un 


experience”, or about The Birth of the indeed rerraineu he learns to relinquish “the 

CMc as based on the assumption r that solve the arehaeologtet's claim that he is totally 

all practices - institutional, technical ■ registered ui tbat book. But the exc detached fiim the realm of serious 

. r ;• >■ a cpp ihnt tne 

The joys of intelligibility 


Ann Jefferson 


t/ir mem L.iiicrutrc uu ttlCl r Virginia — -- n. uj 

sdrieux critiques - au ca ddies, sweatshirts and ma ^ 
qui n oubllent ^th, of couiie, incrWwa™* 

'h man aC iLd C/.T. V 


however, is finally much the worse for 
.tyfear as the result.of her encounter with 
Mrs Wdqlf. Ahd her heroind-wofthlp 
i.dft^tf^^fb^^ |l 1it(]e a ; ; m° r e% than a ■ 
' ' mcatidn for : :her oWn iiiertla. ' 


imsquiy , Anne Becomes more and; ■ wd others. There 
e dependent upon the prestigious .?J. hel Cluny and Jean Gj® rUa 
hasty, similes : of: frustrated satis ^ 

^ ' u e, 'loser’s. elitism of' merit and translafiom.^ 

1 , Which arc at th^.heart of.; 1 araieu ' - * « mr - 




«’SB5na 

regulate man’s, relatiomh p, vB^oyed^y tfie eerie tonviciidh that she ' StSculatl'd- ^^ar almost^nkSn croativjty i ,the,'l 

• w.’ 

w .... nsfthd.dlapasQnal . 

. , . ■: Oils. atmtU-Cfthbuiify : Int'Q thd. nature of + ; iim# iqWoolf s lire qndwbrk 
thinki. . Central; m,- this i^CSfmdii’s abdut -lnsanity , which " J 
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show us how we do it, and indeed 
above alt, that we do it; so. that Barthes 
emerges in this account as what Culler 
calls a "public experimenter working 
to . construct Intelligibility for; our 

time”. 


of pleasure which, to a certain extent, 
Barthes is in Le Plaisir du texte. And 
Culler is reluctantly appreciative, too. 


discourse”, and can see that the 
seriousness of . . . discourses can ojUy 
be understood as part of a society s 
ongoing history" . Foucault becomes 
“able to diagnose our problems 
because he shares them" . “The disease 
he seeks to cure is part of an epidemic 
which has also affected him. 
Incarnation, passion, redemption . ■ 


book are much better off with Alan 
Sheridan's Michel Foucault: The will to 
truth. 

It should be noted that the Vist of 
Foucault’s writings presented by 
Lemert and Gillan as "comprehensive 
except for the omission of, several 
relatively minor pieces" in fact 

excludes over fifty items, including the 
bulk of Foucault's shorter political 
'Writings, 


isno one-discipline of which one 
Parthes was the master, and no 
WKftnt ^uthonal personality which 
wuw.btf used to explain and sum 
“pjji* encounters with the different 
9VM With which , he was at 
“ffereht times associated. The fact 
1 Jonathan Culler has written such 
' £,W°Jlcpt book on. Barthes , in a 
-whose presuppositions are so 
■ ■JWpdly.. inimical to the. anti- 
jraioritarian , and heterogeneous 
jparaptci 1 of Barthes's achievements is 
?J»tt testimony to Culler’s own skills 
^MposjHbn. Biit it is equally^ if not 
j; to., so,., j, ; tribute to the very , 
JwMements he is describing; for if. 
wthes had been a different, and more 
^tveptional, flgu rtj jt . te doubffol . 
W?lher. this < would have Jseeniauw R ; . 
jjgd ;bqok. BV bednmng 1 with a 
®iion Whkt is Barthes a master 
r , JFiJbd anfewqring.it by treat 

, -SJ figUre^of contradiction 

Ctillefis ador..._„ 

(ffib; question) and the form (the 

emm wni^i Bartbea hintself most 
: ■“^U^ntlyespbufeed.inhisbwn writing. 


I?- 


LUnvl iaiviuv.vi.Mi »- rr 

of the subversive effects on Intellectual 
orthodoxy that hedonism offers as a 

strategy even where it fails as a theory. . _ -a • • f* A. 

Looking for consent 

aai-anaagaa sSjafessR-pwe _ 

signs of Oterature,. the different Waysi m rea( jg not subversion, but a . . . - . , 

which literature has proMt** itew m y St!fiC9tb ry return to the very jdea of Michael Sprinker 
ns such. As a mythofogist tin ’which- (a« he shows us) t r 1- 

sssi ':-sss?^ \ ■ ", ■ ' u 

JJSS : r Mtiir»l (tho '. Where Culler's oUier^se cMmplarj 

\is conlroverslal |nterpre.edo"s . jnyLg ^ ^j**"** 

them ' wanting as such, what Culler 
seems unable to 


Franco MoRErrr .... 

Signs Taken For Wonders: Essays'in 
the Sociology of Uterary Forms 
273np. NewUeft Books. £17.50 
(paperback, £4.95). 
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other than . theoretical 
fl 

ng as such. What culler . ~ 1 . • single imperative: to accommoaaie 

literature" as'“a ■particularly effective seems unable to allow for is the . ^ of p Tanco ^ orel ii’s book ' readers to the mtn^cbom of 

Itteratureas a p» nipasbre and desire ,The_woje« oj n . p gjricJame- ’ bourfiedis society. Moretti iBrgueS that 


function of literature ^is to secure 
consent". Tragedy would seem, on the 
contrary, to argue that the struggle to 
maintam the existing social structure in 
late feudal society was as much 
doomed lo'failure as Lear s attempt to 
persuade Cordelia to praise him more 
.nilsomely. 

' With the exception of Ulysses, the 
■artefacts of modem culture, both high 
and fow, are seen as being ruled by a 
single Imperative: to accommodate 


son's useful term, aesthetic Hbton- 


treating him 
and a 
the 


lu^iitty espbufeedln his own writing. 

eliss. Culler very firmly 
. — seductive distraciionsof tb® 



Into think of. Of course, in. ope way 
mode) whose purpose 11,10 ■ minx or. ■ ' 

the open aspects 

Ignored by other disci 

structuralist (supreme! 

a'memis of qiscoyerlng how mepnmgis . ;• Q t > acknowledge the 

.iki- - • ^ ; .. .. . i.n-Hnnist. as well as the theorist -in 

lit this duller does a very valuable - Barthes, ahd.step outside the bounds 

Id all this CuU t .. n „miv theoretical discourse, to see 


bourgeois society. Moretti argueS that 
the parbdic fonn of Ulysses is a 
if the crisis of. liberal 
which entrepreneurial 
i displaced by global 
the advent of. the 
ly, and his analyses of 
„.«= J Bloom and Stephen, 

as well ns his account of Joyce sstybstic 
virtuosity, are convincing. But where, 
one wonders, does this leave Molly? 
Her discourse is not so readily 

accommodated to the equivalence 


|plCh al Vl HbUJ Hit I IUUH1VM w V. 

m& joi.u»h. «« r» lUerarv consumption (detective fiction "between parody and comnioauy 

shows that in another way he cannot Wera^ JWI Bellas at least two. fetishism ,, l Ulysses is not a single, 

‘ „ texts' that shuttle be! 


(Dracula 

Franketa 


nkepsteln). 


-.-y W i,!; „lii . ] doing SO he;t-is 
- to Yestore: Bartbes to the 

; ; ■ TO]e .that he had before Ills 

^g^J^'took-the forms that. ;made jt 


le-jfor the r forces .of bourgeois 
imjb.cjtum bim at U 
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# igle, 

between these levels unified" discourse but a complex 
and Mary Shelley's • structure of conflicting dfapouraes, a$ 
was Ihe historical situation within 

-.ISM* ^ ?L 1 ^l'V‘ l ^nS°r f 'SpttNm IlSSSBrt ^plciure « ■»' ^s?>. -—t-T. 
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Rendering the Word 


P, N. Brooks 


Gerald Hammond 
The Making or the English Bible 
,2451pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £9.95. 

0 85635 433 3 


is a 
orian woul 


the mere hisi- 
endorse, if only because 
Tyndale, following Luther, knew 
himself to be dealing with the Word of 
God. In short, “the real reason” (as 
Edward Welboume, sometime Master 
of Mtldmay’s Emmanuel College 
might have observed) why Tyndale 
stayed with the original was not 
-dai 

effect, unmade a Bible which took but a prjncip 
ninety years to make, and which held equivalence that was true to the 


bv showing genuine reverence for the and “dagger") was avidly adopted by 
original setlfng. William Whittingham ns editor-.n- 

It is a judgment chief of the influential GenevaBtble. 


stayed wiin me original was nui 
'The New English Bible . . . has, in pedantry or the tyranny of the trivial, 
effect, unmade a Bible which took but a principled word-for-word 


the imaginations and emotions of its 
readers for three hundred and fifty 
years.” By such disavowal of scholarly 
caution and qualification in the 
introduction to his new book, Gerald 
Hammond declares his bias and de- 
livers a devastating critique of the team 
of translators responsible for setting 


the Scriptures, particularly the 
Testament, into a contemporary 
language so donnish ihnt it brings the 
readerdoubt and confusion rather than 
clarity and emotive force. With 
abundant illustration of his theme from 
Genesis and Job, the Psalms, Ezekiel 
ami many other well-known passages, 
the author establishes himself as no 
mean biblical philologist, albeit one 
ever seeking to spurn pedantry in 
favour of the balanced literalism that 
for him distinguishes sixteenth-century 
translation at its best. If he then 
chronicles much of 
that produced out of 


that most successful work intended for 
the Queen, her scholars and people. 

Appearing at the start of Elizabeth's 
reign, this was of course to be- 
come the Bible of Shakespeare, a 
radical Genevan alternative to 
the establishment, and much mal- 
igned, Bishops' Bible overseen by 
Matthew Parker and published in 1568. 

If Hammond in large measure attrib- 
utes the success of the Geiwa Bible to 
its division of the text into numbered 
verses, his judgment that the work 
had great political significance 
needs qualification. The author's 
concentration on Old Testament 

Working in oxnnordimrMy'Xrse BH* 

conditions, at his days frontiers of jn Puri|an be | ief and prnc tiee must he nrn £Anth «-hnlnriv and un to the 


divinely-inspired categories of his text. 
Or as Hammond chooses to express it 
himself: 

Tyndnle 
judgem 
Wo r kin 


wns a 
ent wns 


translator whose 
unusually good. 


in the Geneva Bible, a far belter 
English version was already in 
circulation and to endure for many 
editions. Thomas Cranmer knew more 
about his brother bishops than 
Matthew Parker and once informed 
Cromwell that such ecclesiastics would 
no doubt have their translation ready 
on the day after doomsday. 

As William Fulkc was shrewd 
enough to realize, it was therefore the 
papists who effectively obliged the 
authorities to move towards one 
Authorized Version of Holy Scripture 
in the tongue “understanded” of the 
people. When compared with the 
contusion Protestants faced in 
contradictory renderings found in 
earlier versions directly resulting from 
Reformation sectarianism, rather 


Dragon- 
slaying for 
England 


languages, he produced 
ms which set the pattern for 


translations “one principal good one' 
Dr Hammond’s purpose is primarily, 
literary, .not historical, and his analysis 
a detailed examination nf “Biblical 
English”. 

A foundation chapter on William 
Tyndale is used to explain the kind of 
literalism the author has in mind - 
namely n “fulness of translation” thnt 
remains faithful to the vocabulary of 
the Hebrew. Hammond makes much 
of thnt most basic of all particles wow 
(“and”) toiJJusrrale rJie “sophistication 
of the original” narrative which 
Jalc ; achieved. In Genesis, for 


biblical 
translations 

ail English translators who followed. 

Tyn dale’s fine grasp of the syntactic 
rnppori between Hebrew and English 
thus resulted in the free-flowing prose 
of rhythmic quality and range so 
marked in the narrative and prophetic 
books. For his repetitive "noun + of + 
not in" construction not only follows 
Hebrew word order, but also extends 
such simple narrative to good effect. 
By contrast, modern translations that 
seek sophisticated alternatives in the 
the * progress paraphrase invariably reverse the word 
“many good” order of the original, just as surely as 


they lose its directness and rhythm. 

Like C. S. Lewis, Hammond is hard 
on the conscientious Miles Coverdale, 
whose Prologue to the 1535 Bible 
genuinely explains the personal 
dilemma of one determined to 
continue Tynd ale’s work without that 
noble martyr’s linguistic equipment. 
Scholars in general have been critical 
of this faithful individual, determined 
in difficult times, when “other 
nacyons" were "more plenteously 
provided for with the scripture in theyr 
mother tongue”, to do his “dewtye . . . 
ith a good will”. And they should in 


sought in New Testament annotations 
that, particularly in the Book of the 
Acts, oppose a principled parity of 
ministry to establishment notions of 
episcopacy. 

Yet the establishment inevitably had 
its say with the publication or the 
Bishops' Bible. This translation 
Hammond finds dilatory, declaring 
Archbishop Parker, editor of the 
whole project, to be “no stylist”, and 
by reason of his own hindsight 
preferring a “sleeping bishop" to “an 
active one" because in that way other 
“bizarre renderings” must have been 
avoided. The author rehearses with 
pages of illustration the tired old view 
that condemns the bishop out of hand 
for the sheer long-windedness of a 
version he judges to be “the work of 
third-rate scholars and second-rate 
writers". The real problems, of course, 
faced by such Elizabethan prelates 
centred on the undoubted fact that. 


proved both scholarly and up to the 
minute in impact. From the College at 
Rlieims. Rome was stealing a march on 
the faithful and something had to be 
done about it. Accordingly, what 
began as the vision of lonely and 
inspired individuals personified by 
William Tyndale was concluded as the 
polished work of a committee. If the 
process proved essentially tedious ns 
errors were corrected and style 
refined, this was a lengthy and 
conscientious task that Gerald 
Hammond rightly prizes for the way 
the revisers invariably treasured 
influential biblical imagery whenever 
and wherever they found it, thus 
refusing to reduce all to the dull 
uniformity of translation many 
applaud as being consistent. Can it be 
that at the last me author himself has 
come to appreciate (he value of the 
paraphrase, always providing of course 
that it is presented in sixteenth-century 
coinage? 
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.interpretative, 

the. New .English Bible , translat- 
ors superimposed on the original. 
Tyndale’s supreme merit is to be found 
in prose that cleaves to Hebrew syntax 


word-for-word accuracy is - rarely 
relevant. In any case, Coverdale's plan 
For scholarly apparatus in the Great 
Bible (his “hancr. "trefoirV feather" 


Annals of the shrine 


Margaret Gibson 

Dsnbdicta Ward 


mundane morality and supernatural 


Michael Moynihan 

God on Our Side: The British Padre 
in World War One. 

231pp. Leo Cooper/Secker and 
Warburg. £8.95. 1 

0 436 29402 8 . 

7 

God on Our Side Is an account of six 
Army padres who served in the First 
World War, told fdr the. most part 
through their hitherto unpublished 
letters and diaries. They emergfi as 


grace . Such basic, recurring categories impressively courageous men, fair from 
become so familiar that when yet the well-fed, over-cautious a 


yet 

another miracle-collection is brought 
to our notice we 'can apply them 
■ ' , ■ correctly without hesitation. It is a 

Miracles and (he Medieval Mind: considerable service to scholarship to 
Theory, Record and Event 1000-1215 .. have shown hbw such materia! can be 
. 321pp. Scalar Press. £17.50: classified and so put. to systematic use. 

0-85967 609-9 . i ^The danger is that' we learh : our 

lesson too well; that any new evidence, 
however ffesb.br extraordinary, will 
sober and com: a-uv u/w *fnrf 0 j 


a Cornish unit broke, he told his father 
TRSrHBtftvirPaddy from thd Green Isle 
. . . rose to the occasion, first shooting 
the men from Cornwall, and then 
hunted the Germans with cold steel”. 
As long as Paddy was dean within, 
nothing else mattered; Doyle absolved 
him before battle, anointed him dying 
(“though' it was hard to find a sound 
spot on that poor smashed face for the 
Holy Oils"), and said mass over his 
corpse. 

. Of the Anglicans, the • most 
. remarkable was Harold Spooner, who 
went through the nightmare of Kut and 
’ Its ghastliei 1 sequel, choosing to slay 
with his men when the Turks marched 
them into brutal captivity.' His courage 


an RAMC private at Gallipoli, while 
David Railton, Victor Tanner and 


caricatures 

found in some war books. Michael 
Moynihan has presumably made his 
selection on the basis of what happens 
to be available in the Imperial War 

RoTaTfca^ Maurice . Murray were all padres !„ 

reSiiatire-i he Romm cSe J Fl »n d »' s - Thomas «™i o« keen 10 do 
3gg %? frT^TraXk™ "'iaSiona 7 work among the ranks, but 

character; an Irish priest whose ‘^mcn^d 2ou?no Fiv/SiSo n b The 
dedication makes tire Anglicans seem XS ae^HS? had fewer hopes 


Brian Fothergill 1 

David Scott Fox 

Saint George: The Saint with Three 
Faces 

187pp. Windsor Forest: Kensal fai 
(distributed by Abacus). £10.50. 

0 946041 13 X 

Ask anyone what he knows abom Si 
George and he will answer that tht 
sninl is the patron of England, that fees 
supposed to have killeda dragon, fta 
n flag named after him flies on tank 
churches on certain national festival, 
and these facts, veiy probably, win k 
the sum total of his knowledge, flic 
purpose of David Scott Fox’s book isco 
tell us a little more about this sain 
whose very existence is sometimes 
questioned and whose status in die 
ranks of the canonized was recemh 
drastically reduced by order oi Pope 
Paul VI. The author has assembled 
many accounts of the supposed origin, 
life and martyrdom of St George, buin 
too honest an advocate of his heron 
avoid the qualification that in almw 
all cases 'The theories put forward 
about him seem to be pure gueswort 
and it appears unlikely that we M 
ever discover the whole truth about the 
martyr”. He also has sense of humotn 
enough to preface his examination of 
the saint’s somewhat dubious c» 
tence with a quotation from Norma* 
Douglas’s South Wind describing ibe 
imaginary St Dodekanus. of whose 
fabulous exploits both before and 
after death “we possess hardly Uj 
information of a trustworthy nature 
His conclusion is that the facts, if 
. indeed ascertainable, of the life of Si 
George are of less significance than we 
legend which “hao such pw>f«nw 
effects on the England of tto Middle 
Ages" and indeed on GwmbL** 
general ever since they have looked for 
a hero-figure to repute wjj 
of virtue over the evil dragon of vxe 
and wickedness., • . 

Sir David discusses his subjed undw 

SicXclV.,„ H s e o»«g 

martyrdom under Diocleuanaboul^ 
year 303, but about whom. # 
author warns us more than on . - 

little is known beyond 

he was not the 
Cappadocia with whom Gibbon 
fused him In. some. I 


never tailed, out ne sintered n sixteen- . vv m The Decant 

year breakdown afterwards. Another ChjP 1 *' j™ 1 £ He next 
of the five, Harold Thomas, served as C «*«***, 

saint over the years as the |» 

... . . *’-ularo 
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of the Garter, not lOffl*, 1 . 11 ™, 
glamorous aspects 
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bibliography 


Title by title-page 


Giles Barber 


which Includes such 
workers, archers, arm 
makers and farmers 



2S£HL of °Xi *** the que*tidh, VWra< . 

m?rirvlnitpJ!Se u&S miracle? There iy a relentless single- ' oddly at a loss for appropriate words 

mindednessatout the book that gives and actions. •.- =■■ 

the reader the sense of driving up the Father Doyle could 1 call upon an beiricsoldiers' belierinirlhat the Allied now nwn^i «.»“«; 
h I m) nriiu £!!■ autostrada. There is the slip-road to unquestioning devotion rare among caus | was heaven's tfiev had to be ^im. and hls most un 

have reaifty only for tte-Mfttal. but Mrinte Cnarino: there AaJni. there th^C. ofE.^troopn; the live AnglicaS. acting littie more ! “Mi 

padre? in this nook all had to {fjnn morale-boosters and narf-tlnu> gu iSQ Jii« 


Avbnir Tchemerzine 

tuhlloar&pble d'idltlons originates et 
Sd’auteurs francals dcs XV*. 

XVI', XVlP et xvrir slides 

With annotatfons by Liicien Scheler, 

Volumes I-V 

4> j 73pp. Paris: Hermann. Fr 3,360 the 

tW ^8 8. 

nif facsimile edition reproduces the 
Minted text of Avenir Tchemerzine’s 
Sell-known guide to French books as 

raj belonging to that doyen of the 
Parisian antiquarian book-trade, 
Laden Scheler. The format is frac- 
tionally smaller and the ten volumes 
of the original (the book was in 
bet first Issued (n parts) have been 
reduced to five. It is not surprising that 
Hermann - the publishing side of the 
eminent French bookseller Georges 
Beris - should have reprinted this 
often-quoted work, and it is enter- 
prising that they should have done it 
hqcn such a copy. 

A brief note on the verso of the title- 
juff! of Volume One records that the 
Idea of such a bibliography came 
from Sttphane Chandac, a sometime 
student at the Ecole des Chart es, who 
iwried Tchemerzine, a mathem- 
atician who had been a colonel 
in the imperial Russian army, in 1923, 
ml thereafter left the iconographic 

C ol (he work, and its paternity, to 
. Madame Tchemerzine certainly 
produced some other similar biblio- 
pptrical works, whereas her husband 
. teats to have qo other book to 
hucredH. 

Ibe idea of a title-page facsimile 
bibliography was hardly new, but the 
. ' Tbhncmnes used it on an un- 
W scale. In 1888 JulqS Le 
nth had published his Blbliographle 
to principals! Midoris originates 
fjwshujransals du XV e aU XV file 
.. a large, chronologically 


arranged work of nearly six hundred 
pages which catered for the by then 
well-established French bibliophile 
world. Le Petit is both dated and 
smaller than Tchemerzine, but the 
volume was compiled by someone who 
knew books, collected them and wrote 
about them. This bibliography was 
reprinted in 1927 and welcomed, 
EE* Ijan once, by the Bulletin du 
bibliophile, the main Parisian 
bibliographical journal, then much 
preoccupied with the true nature of a 
‘first’’ edition, the status of editions 
published simultaneously in two 
different countries and so on. Of 
Tchemerzine, however, intriguingly 
not a word appeared in (hat journal, 
nor is the record better when in 1936 
the ten volumes appeared in an edition 
"Colllgde par Avenir Tchemerzine 
avec la collaboration de Marcel Pile", 
of which a thousand and three copies 
were printed. 

Tchemerzine's bibliography claims 
to contain the reproduettonsofoversix 
thousand title-pages representing 
works by some 120 major French 
writers up to 1800; and indeed, 
although fashions have changed since 
1927, particularly with regard to the 
status of certain secondary authors, in 
the main most major authors are 
included, the outstanding omission 
being Voltaire. The authors are listed 
alphabetically, their works appearing 
in chronological order. Dates ana 
Imprints are supplied for most, 
pagination . is given and there are 
occasional notes on the works or on 
their average prices in the trade in the 
first quarter ot the present century, the 
latter being divided into before and 
after 1918. All title-pages - are 
transcribed line by line (but distinctly 
not in quasi-facsimile style) and most 
first editions are also reproduced. No 


locations are given, although a certain 
srv 

are visible on tne title-page ret 


number 


wary ownership stamps 


ductions and can be read. There 
are few attempts to distinguish 
between editibns by priority or textual 
importance and most of these are now 
somewhat dated. Scheler's manuscript 
notes are sparse and factual, limiting 
themselves in the main to correcting. 


pagination or transcription or 
sometimes recording other editions. 
They are really only to he found on the 
entries for the traditional major French 
writers such as Pascal. Rabelais or 
Racine, and while they dearly add to 
the original work they are in no way 
either a real revision of it or a notable 
extension to it. 

Tchemerzine’s bibliography is none 
the less an intriguing and a tantalizing 
work. The numerous volumes afford 
specimen after specimen of title-page 
typography covering at least four 
fascinating centuries. From Villon to 
Rousseau one savours the display 
layout of the Renaissance, of Oass- 
icism, of the Enlightenment and 
of Neo-Classicism. The work is 
therefore an admirable anthology for 
aesthetic or typographic study. Though 
as a bibliography it is of little use. as a 
bibliophile's companion it is excellent. 
Tchemerzine provides visible evidence 
which may allow the bookseller or the 
book collector to identify his copy of a 
work; it gives a label and thus a status 
of sorts. The major and recurring use 
of Tchemerzine during the last naif- 
century has therefore naturally been In 
booksellers' catalogues rather than in 
bibliographies. As the entries are not 
numbered, references have normally 
been to the volume and page, and it is a 
major drawback to this “reprint" that 
not only are the volumes renumbered, 
two original ones being bound up 
together, but that the pages also 
appear to have been renumbered. 

It is evident that the achievements 
and traditions of French bibliography 
are different in nature from (hose of 
the Anglo-Saxon world and that both 
stem from different attitudes to the 
book and from different economic and 
political conditions. A major problem 
in late Anden Regime Continental 
bibliography is that of the numerous 
clandestine editions, all closely 
copying each other, which were the 
. prpdugt of French centralization and 
. censorship. In such cases.only the close 
comparison of title-pages (or of 
photographic reproductions of them) 
reveals the small layout differences 
which quasi-facsimile transcription 


its style 


liv. . ' - : here they may be scrutinized - and to , 
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part-time , 


- English’ public-house Ql nfa* 
lx , 'portraits rare , readable . . , ^s^ittFrix considers 



u* imiiKu mmx -wiyioui references, . .A 
. . few pages of notes would have made all 
the difference, .and I thlnk they would 


. have , bepn,.mqre instructive than ;L':"f;' _ f nr '.<HeorouS canip^'“" HI h 
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Rosamond McKitterick 

Thomson 

Albans Abbey, 


1KH„. .. 

Text. 152pp. Volume 2: 
'■keckjd? ^ plus 7 

Sj Suffolk: D. S. Brower, 

. JJJ University of Tasmania. £60 

;' £C99i 08$ ’7: 

^production ^ the formation of 


^ etween late :An 
^Otmaq England ancT to 
•; l jNftqiient development of 


BiSS , cultu f5' The nature of 
^kknee prevents . 
SWhtadpp of eleventh and 
^TOd^^qpments with any 
1 Dutsuch^ studies as Rodney 
* admirable analysis of booE :■ 
^o .Powth of the 
Abbey provide an . 
kludge the place of what ' 
f L .9L.the- richest abheVS in . 
fecru<hAl transition period 
^^eat J ;.;as -.' well as - -St ; 
Whl>il>: ghd intellectual 
« other English' Bener ! 
3° the twelfm^anld early;' 

, .-[i . 

-produced;, 

waaociated with. the 
w (hey .. prpbably , 
‘Proportion of the 
.prindpal 
Si^pedod after 1066; 
^W^UHcd.and lucid 
^qThe’iMhuAcribte’. and 
thq\ abbey's; 
contacts add tne 


gradual formation of the library and 
tne workings of the scriptorium itself, 
its scribes and its artists and the 


r and was succeeded 

Dy another master scribe,. B, and . a 

its artists and the furthergroup of scribes, all of whose 

evolution in both script and decoration work Thomson has Identified among 
of a distinctive St Albans house style - (he extant manuscripts. A third groiip 
which, as can be seen from the plates, of manuscripts was produced under 


rged grad- 
1120. The 


Abbot Simon, but it is under Abbot 
Warin (1183-95) that there is again 
abundant evidence of St Albans's 
contacts with the Continental schools, 
with books being produced on such a 
scale that Thomson suggests St Albans 
intended to assume The role of a 


which, aa enu uc own uum ««w 
was ot great beauty and regularity. 

This house style emer, 

ually between 1100 and -~- 

dccoration is of particular Interest, for 
Thomson argues conclusively that it 
was executed by a single (earn of 
itinerant artists who ^settled .at the 

abb yJ° r i England of ConUnental scholarship, 
worked bIbo for other centres during p nAn .n v however there is a 

that period. At least fourmasters and between the learning of, 

!S C f i A P lh R f n?T wandwt and the enhancement of the library’s 

Illumination of ^ Alb^s s grandwt re|0UICC5 hy tbe St AJbans abbots, 

books, deluding ,the master, tb^ ^ ^ meagre literary output of the 

community m the first half of 1 the 
twelfth century. But contacts with 
some . of. the fMW* Continental 





ft 



Apocrypha . master and possibly tbe 
Lambetn Bible master; some at least of 
these master craftsmen also worked at 
Mont St Michel and Winchester. A 
group of itinerant artists working 
particular atelier ,1s .a phenomi 

occasionally encountered in tbe eany abbey's 'intellectual life and provided 
Middle Ages; the group ofamsts rSyil. the thirteenth 

responsible tot the so-called “pelace o„ rhre^dence of the 

school" manuscripts of the Frankish ■ ,J ns i . manuscripts, moreover, 
King Charles thejBald infoe 860s and i^oce^ for exDort as well as. 

870s is one such. The extent to which j ^ 

master artist or several artists at tachKl psalter corned - 

themsdves to secular and ecclesiastic ‘ i|Sjcy a te, St Ate 
patrons in this way, while undertaking ‘ 

work for other centres, could 
further investigation, as . cbuld , 

Increasingly ample evidcnce aplnst ^ij )tor ! a 

the assumptfoMhat book * ^^ut ;tite periixr Studied by 

^ Albaq* nuilntfllned.its 

Middle tAges. 

TTib 

Albans r - 
thc period 
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Part of a page reproduced from the book reviewed here 


never shows ud. Tchemerzine started 
towever, the year 


publication, 


became more generalized, type fac- 
simile composition became more 
expensive and photographic title-page 
reproduction had spread. In the great 
. . . . library at Woffenutittel it has even 
and finished serialization just been used as part of the cataloguing 
before Sir Walter Grea’s "A formulary process. Tchemerzine was a monumen- 
tal foreninnerin the field. Nevertheless 


'ore the appearance of McKerrow’s 
landmark, the Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy for Literary Students (1928), 
nished 

““ ‘ J ary 

of collation" (1934), We have nothing 
quite like Tchemerzine, but the French 
have not, until recently, on the whole 
paid much attention to textual 
transmission problems arising from 
printing, preferring those connected 
with censorship and publication. Both 
French and English approaches, are 
based on the booK and yet seem worlds 
apart. Forty years on from 1930 quasi- 
facsimile was finding itself under 
attack, photography and photocopy 


ways the most valuable part of hfc 
w6rk. His descriptions of both script 
types and .contemporary bindings 
could hHve been .more precise ; though, 
to be fair, those Of the script reflect a 
current poverty, pf palaeographies! 
vocabulary In describing gothic book 
hands, while ^Thomson liimsdf; Ito 
doubt felt that the plates of the 
manuscripts in t question supplied 
sufficient description. 


, .immense debt to imported ioeas ana 
‘ personnel, arid it is likely that In the 
Immediate post-Oonquest- period 
ij gabird Tar more culturally, 

intellectually and materially from the 
English Church than it contrl-, 


;ater extent than is usually assumed. 
Possible links, parallels or comparisons 
between English and Continental book 
production and library formation in the 


The only omission to be regretted is 
a fuller consideration of tne- wider 
context of the development of St 
Albans. While no evidence Survives of 
an organized scriptorium at St Albans 

before the Conquest, there ore traces r - , ■ . . 

of pre-Conquest books at the abbey twelfth century arc also largely ignored 
among the later manuscripts. - New by Thomson; His^ discussion. for 
York Pierpoe 1 Mqrgao • library ; MS : 

926, for example, contains pte- 
Norman liturgical, and hagiographies! 
material. Thomson fa fact a.rgucs tfora , 

‘ ' iat. st 


as tne Htidesheim 
for' Christina . of. 
Albans appears fo have 


spaj^e evidence (hat. St 
• > AJbw^ ,<l«pite tbe.itrbng llkflihobd 
•: that ft had been ihvolved in (be reform 
movement of Diinstan, Ethelwold and 
Oswald, was not an i mportailt centre of 
book production before the Conquest. 

5 Ws. may .well be so, but St Albans 
hbf&y may have po^etsed a library, 
. nevertheless. In this dontext it l« surely 
r significant that tbe one surviving codex 
that can be attributed to the reign of 

• it*. e* 1 ' av — • — - — .LL 1 *.* . iUa 


example, of the efforts being made 
during the time of Scribe B to 
standardize the abbey's library books 
by providing tables of contents and 
running titles could have been placed 


dence for organizing libraries from 
the Continent. We can see the 







aftpr to 1235. A, Thoo^n M abUjhM, WP^'^^tiontitip.botwwn. boo£ 
W Important suppqrt ifcr .!« 3“*- .^duction. :Hb 

93, *ho 


ihe first Norrtijia abbot after the 
Conquest; BL Harley 865; Is In an 
English. hand. At Bury too, between 
1065 and 1098, there were masters of 
the late English Caroline minuscule, A 


the 

les, especially in me ifgni ot the . 
Work : by H- Gneuss qhd F. Rella, 
would have b^en welcome at this point . 
Nor - should , it be forgotten ' that 
Norqifmdy itself; in the mld-elevehth 
’ cent uYy iv as going thfougih a . rapid 
process of monastic development and 

ecclesiastical reorganization.- Only in 

•• the second half of the eleventh' cent ury 
dlci the scriptoria of Mont St Michel, 
F6camp or • St Evroult- become 


its! Brtt Impetus in ' the CarollngUn 
period,' in Paris BibliothOquc National 
MS iat 1850, which ■ preserves the 
catalogue of the library of Si Amand 
"compiled in about 1 160 by the Writable 
bibliophile Walter, librarian of that 
abbey! Walter annotated his catalogue 
;With notes concerning the provenance 
qtthe 221, books in the abbey’s. library 
when he took office, and added the Jisf . 
of HO volumes he himself had been 
responsible for supplying to the 
.library's holdings. Comparison with 
such libraries as this might well: have, 
provided a clearer _yarastlck against 
wpich to measure tho achievements j 
undoubtedly ■ great, "■ of the abbey 
of St Albans. Palaeographers anu 
historians will nevertheless find much 
,of great , value and. Importance; in 
Or. Thonjsoh's fine, study," and the 




i ■: { , K'\' 


changing options in the availability and 
cost of the means of recording facts 
should not alter the aim of recording 
them, which must surely, be to 
understand the nature and the 
relationship of the books in question. 
Tchemerzine Is still attractive and 
useful but this reprint reminds one that 
there is no shortage of work (or 
analytical bibliographers - on either 
side of the Channel. 


. sufficiently organized to produce a 
recognizable house style of script or 
decoration. The.' eleveqth-cenhlfy 
Church hi' Normandy indeed owed an 
.immense debt to imported ideas and 
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